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FRESH THREAT IN INDOCHINA 


By Anthony Dorset (of The Economist, London) 


(Special to the 


The attack launched by Communist Vietminh 
forces against Laos, one of the three Indochinese 


Associated States belonging to the French Union, 


throws a revealing light on the nature of the pre- 
sent Communist ‘‘peace” campaign. 
have suggested that the links between Ho Chi-minh, 
the leader of the Vietminh, and Peking are more 
tenuous than is commonly supposed, and that he 
may well have acted largely on his own initiative. 
But the available evidence points the other way. 
It is known that Chinese supplies of arms and 
equipment to the Communist forces in Indochina 
have been considerably increased in recent months. 
Moreover, in spite of all their talk of ‘‘peaceful co- 


existence” the Russians and the Chinese have never 


ceased to make propaganda about the struggle of 
colonial and dependent peoples ‘‘for national in- 
dependence and deliverance from oppression”. 


The new development is very grave. If the 
Vietminh succeed in spreading southwards through 
Laos they could turn the French flank in Vietnam 
and threaten Cambodia, the third of the Associated 
States; already the Cambodian Government is de- 
manding complete independence from the French 
as the price of its co-operation in resisting the 
Vietminh. And if the Vietminh get across Laos to 


the Mekong river, they will threaten both Siam 
and Burma. 


Actually the danger of any immediate rapid 
military advance by the Communists beyond Laos 
Mountains and jungles do not make 
for rapid campaigning; and the Vietminh forces 
whatever their military successes, are forced periodi- 


Some people 
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cally to stop until their coolies have brought up 
fresh supplies of arms and ammunition. More- 
over, the rains which are due to begin at any mo- 
ment should make any large-scale military opera- 
tions out of the question until September. 


Once securely planted along the Siamese and 
Burmese frontiers, the Communists could do a great 
deal of damage without fighting battles. The 
Siamese and the people of the adjoining Shan 
States in Burma are cousins of the Laotians, be- 
longing like them to the same Thai group of 
peoples; they are thus particularly susceptible to 


‘political penetration from Laos—unless their deep- 


rooted dislike of the Chinese should turn them 
against Ho Chi-minh who is so strongly backed by 
Peking. It would be even easier to stir up trouble 
among the Chinese minority in Siam, already dis- 
contented with the nationalist policies of the Siam- 
ese Government. For some time the Chinese Com- 
munists have been trying to make capital out of 
this discontent; the Siamese government has been 
the target of ‘violent propaganda attacks from 
Peking, which allege that it is not only oppressing 
its Chinese minority, but is helping the French 
‘“‘colonists” and the Kuomintang and has turned 
Siam into “an American military base in South- 
east Asia’. 


For the French, this extension of the conflict 
in Indochina is grim indeed. They have already 
lost 35,000 killed and 43,000 wounded in this Far 
Eastern war, and spent on it twice as much as all 
the aid they received under the Marshall Plan. 
Inside France, both the tactics adopted by the 
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_ PROSPECTS FOR HONGKONG AND ITS BUSINESS 


‘By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


I wish to make clear at the outset that I have nothing 
to say about the day-to-day conduct of business affairs. 
Though it is apparently not unknown for business men to 
give advice about higher education, I suppose that it is 
hardly the province of an academic person—even an eco- 
nomist—to enter into the details of mercantile practic?. 
It is however the privilege—and, I think, the duty—of a 
professor to insist from time to time on the unimportance 
of merely practical considerations; to take a step backwards 
or to one side, in order to see what the general perspec- 
tives are in a longer or wider view. 


_ Taking advantage of the fact that I am shortly depart- 


ing on long leave, as far away as possible from the Colony, 
I shall try to be frank and objective. Let us consider the 


long-term prospects of Hongkong business, the ultimite © 


factors involved; from something like the point of view 
of that rather fashionable modern myth, the Man from 
Mars. This worthy, we may presume, is a person rather 
better informed, and having given more prior consideration 


to local circumstances, than (say) the average three-day 
visitor from the United States. 


Hongkong has something like a natural right to a 
“place in the sun”. It is situated at one of the gateways 
to one of the world’s greatest potential markets and poten- 
tial sources of supply. If and when China gets properly 
organised in matters of economic development and stan- 
dard of living, this must mean full employment, not only 
to Hongkong, and to China itself, but to a considerable 
part of the world economy as a whole. Even if Hongkong 
were only one of China’s gateways, 
or re-opening as well, it would still be a principal one, 
_ because of the geographical situation and being the best (or 
only) deep-water harbour on the whole south coast. 


Secondly, it has an inherited and historical right to 
economic significance, because of its good equipment and 
acquired facilities. These are the heritage of a century 
of hard pioneer work and determination on the part of 
two of the greatest peoples in the world, the British and 
the Chinese, with some assistance from others. These have 
created an economic unit which is reasonably efficient and 


generals and the policies pursued towards the Indo- 
chinese by the politicians, have aroused deep and 
_ bitter criticism. But the French have at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that the international im- 
plications of the Indochinese struggle are now well 
understood by their allies. The Americans now 
regard it as an integral part of the struggle against 
Communism in South-East Asia. Last year they 
bore 35 per cent of the cost of the war, and the 
French and Vietnamese are now getting about as 


much in arms and equipment from the Americans 
as they can handle. 


The Americans feel that they can do no more 
unless France chooses to appeal to the United 
Nations. But whether this would in fact be the 
wisest course is open to argument. It would cer- 
tainly help if American pilots could fly the extra 
transport aircraft needed by the French; but it 
might prolong the war indefinitely if the inter- 
nationalisation of the conflict brought in Chinese 

“volunteers” as it did in Korea. 


with others opening 


competitive; sufficiently so to stand up in present con- 
ditions, and to do without any of the fashionable corsetting 
with State aid, international assistance in economic de- 
velopment, etc. | | 


It is only recently that Hongkong has realised its own 
maturity in this respect. It has realised that it is much 
more than just a backdoor to China, that it holds a pivotal 
position: in a wider world, and has wider functions to fulfil. 
So our Man from Mars will, at this point, be able to go 
beyond the old cliches, about getting every Chinaman to 
add an inch to his shirt-tail, and transforming a barren 
rock into a desirable residence for decadent moderns. I 
have no doubt he will fully appreciate the importance of | 
those old slogans; for, as our friends behind the bamboo. 
will have noted, he must be a forthright imperialist and 
an intending capitalist—otherwise he would never have come 
here. But he will observe that a new world has taken 
shape while those cliches have worn smooth. 


He will note, with due objectivity, that China itself 
is certainly beginning to get organised. Whether it is 
doing this wisely and efficiently, by the standards of Mars, 
is another question. (Incidéntally, “the standards of Mars” 
a very appropriate metaphor, since that ruddy planet has 
recently been exerting such a baleful influence in the horo- 
scope of China). Regarding Hongkong, he will note that 
it has prospered remarkably in recent years, without being 
half so wicked or unscrupulous as it has been represented to 
be, by either its friends or its foes; and has done so while 


switching the composition of its trade from the former 70% 


with China (approximately) and 30% with the rest of the 
world, to the reverse proportions (30% with China and 70% 


- with the rest). 


The ultimate fact is that Hongkong as one of the har- 
bours of China would be quite a place—but that Hongkong 
as one of the pivots of a greater and ever-expanding system 
of world trade and communications would be something 
much more. Its future is that of one of the main cross- 


roads of world traffic, not a side-street. Here can and 


should be stationed the head offices of all types of concerns, 
and a host of independent: locally-centred enterprises, serv- 
ing various important, large, profitable, and potentially very 
expansive slices of the gigantic trade and intercourse of 
the modern world. Quite independent of any political con- 
siderations, this can and should be an indispensable link 
between Britain, the rest of Europe, the British Common- 
wealth, the Americas, the whole Pacific Area, Eastern and 
South- Eastern Asia, and Japan, the “workshop of Asia’. 
(This is of course true of the cultural, as well as the eco- 
nomic field; in both, Hongkong must ultimately express a 
worldwide and synoptic view). 


If such is the gréat horizon towards which we are to 
steer, we must ask whether Hongkong has “got what it 
takes’? for the fulfilment of such a big destiny. There are 
two sides to the calculation of what the prospects are. On 
the one hand, is Hongkong strong enough or able to meet 
the opportunities and utilise them? On the other, what 
direction and form is world development going to take? 
What chance is Hongkong going to have, what possibilities 
are actually going to be open to it, and in which direc- 
tions? | 

These two questions are really interconnected. On the 
one hand, it needs to be said that the greatest of all the 
qualities of the entrepreneur is foresight; i.e. the ability 


| 
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to know and judge what the future environment is going 
to be, and to be prepared for it. On the other hand, oppor- 
tunities are not merely given. but can be created. The 
entrepreneur is, equally characteristically, not the one who 
just floats along the stream, but the one who notes a likely- 


looking spot of barren desért, digs and ditches it for irriga- 


tion from the stream, and makes it his oasis; or the one 
who thinks of some service he can render to the other 
travellers on the stream, to their mutual benefit. 


Ge seems to me that, though Hongkong was originally 
built up by’ enterprise and foresight, for the last twenty 
years or so the community has merely drifted passively in 
the cross-currents of the times. We have the celebrated 
“Hongkong apathy’’. ‘This | apathy is explicable, and even 
partially justified, in so far as we know that our fate, 
and the conditions under which we do business, are in 
some part not under our own control. Decisions about 
peace or war, political conditions, embargoes or preferences, 
availability or non-availability of goods or materials, are in 


the present world situation to some extent made at a dis-— 


tance and by others. But this is only part of the picture. 
I am convinced that, even in this sector of external or 
“extrinsic” factors, the remedy lies in our own hands, and 
that nothing is more fatal than apathy. 


I jam prepared even to take the apparently extreme 


case, in which almost everything would seem to depend on 


decisions made in Washington and Moscow, or perhaps even 
in London; the actual defence of the Colony’s territory. In 
the event of World War we could, of course, do compara- 
tively little (though it is sometimes forgotten that in 1941 
we stood off overwhelming hordes of Japanese for rather 


longer than the duration of a Hollywood war film). 


But War will not come again, if the people are deter- 
mined against it, 

Some:preach ‘‘Moral Rearmament’’; there may be some- 
thing in that, but I advocate what I may call “Commercial 
Rearmament’, for the situation which lies short of actual 
War. If this. place can, by being fully efficient and taking 
all its opportunities, attain the remarkable prosperity, and 
the high standard of living, in the widest sense, which it 
could have, no prospective invader will wish to touch it; 
because he will know that under his occupation it would 
die, as Hongkong died under the Japanese military, as cities 
have always died under the heel of the aggressor. He knows 
that the contrast might be too shocking even for his own 
followers. I “would not altogether be surprised if this 
calculation has not already played some part in ensuring 
our freedom in recent years; and I think the same moral 
might well be applied to other places in Asia today. 


But it is not only against such hypothetical dangers 
that we need to cultivate a contempt for apathy and a habit 
of energy and initiative. We live in a world of extreme 
and increasingly rapid change, technological and _ social. 
Industrial techniques, commercial and office metiiods, ad- 
ministrative procedures, consumer preferences, marketing, 
transport, communications, every single aspect of life is 
subject, as never before, to swift and drastic technical 
change. New knowledge, new methods of applying it, im- 
provements in old systems and existing arts, further refine- 
ments of specialisation, invention and adaptation, are daily 


occurrences in the countries where freedom and progress 


prevail. 


The race is now to the well-informed, the shrewd and 


adaptable—not merely in that order, but to those who can 
combine all those qualities. Enlightenment, adaptability, 
alacrity, elasticity and discrimination are now essential quali- 
ties for success, or even for survival, in the individual or 
the community. New forms of service trades, supplemen- 


_ bilities of development. 
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tary activities and secondary occupations develop according- 


ly, in each of which there are colossal opportunities. 

The hidebound and the apathetic may go :to the wall. 
I have space to mention only one example here: namely, 
that there is nowadays a substitute for everything. In- 


deed, it would be more accurate to say, a number of com- 


peting substitutes for everything, each with multiple possi- 
But no one in Hongkong has yet 
added anything fresh or distinctive to the list of goods or 
services available. Here, more and more people enter into 
already-established lines of activity, operating on imitative 
lines, copying what is done elsewhere. The very packaging 
of the commodities shows it; a crude and monotonous ten- 
dency to imitate as closely as possible the names, wrappers, 
etc., of standard commodities of other lands. Competition 
is intensive; as a rule, each entrant can only get ahead to 
the extent that his rivals make mistakes, and he can profit 
by them. | 


Competition should not be a “rat-race”; it can be saved 


from that if it can be made extensive, rather than intensive. 


Hongkong should compete, not internally, but externally; pro- 
duce better goods and services, produce them in more 
original ways, as compared with the rest of the world. 
Its previous stress has been on sheer quantity, producing 
the goods and services in crude mass, and selling them 
by persistent, plentiful, cheap and unimaginative labour- 
power. Mass-production is still important, but the key to 
modern progress is selective intelligence, brains and in- 
genuity. Crude labour, “in the lump’, as worshipped by 
Karl Marx, is out of date and doomed to extinction. The 
future will require that we put more and more stress on 
quality. 

Knowledge, ingenuity and adaptakility are the modern 
e:sentials. Moreover, they are required of all ranks, in 
the new age. Responsibility, savoir-faire and perceptive- 
ness cannot be left to a managerial elite; in modern industry 
and office-organisation, they devolve to a remarkable extent 
on the middle and lower grades of personnel, if the society 
is to remain free and progressive. (In a slave-state, they 
are taken over by a master-class, but—I believe—at the 
cost of progress as well as freedom). 


I think Hongkong will enter into a great future when 
it throws off the limitations of mental conservatism, old 
habits and imitativeness. I see no reason why it should not 
ultimately become the place where new techniques, novel 
devices and fresh initiative make their first appearance in 
Asia. This might be to some extent in the field of manu- 
factures, but would probably be more especially in the field 
ef commerce, and perhaps above all in the field of com- 
mercial and general services. New forms of insurance and 
underwriting, banking and investment activities, shipping, 
kandling, brokerage, agency, trustee, exchange, and a myriad 
other essential services, all specially adapted and evolved 
for the peculiar needs of the Asian and Pacific areas, ought 
eventually to be established in this natural centre—which 
stands at the cross road between not two, but several 
worlds. Its role will remain essentially limited so long as 
it is merely transplanting institutions and methods evolved 
elsewhere—working, as it were, on secondhand and out-of- 
date methods, really designed for other places and other 
conditions. | 

That would necessitate a tremendous extension of 
education, in the widest sense, to develop public awareness 
of the nature of the modern world; and a great change of 
attitude. I shall give here only one example, in a highly- 
summarised form, which I trust does not too grossly mis- 
represent the record of one of our most important and res- 
pected civic institutions. If I understand aright, a volun- 
tary body has given much thought in the last few years to 
the problem of what may be called trade promotion for 
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Hongkong, for which it wishes (quite rightly} to disburse 
a considerable sum. The traditional and habitual: proce- 
dure for these sponsors is to hold commercial exhibitions. 
Some persons—reflecting, I think, the true needs of the 
age, when up-to-date industries and countries devote a very 


high proportion of their budgets to research laboratories, 


higher technical instruction and the like—advocate, alter- 
natively or in addition, the endowment of a trade school or 
technical school. So: far, the decision has been for me ex- 
hibition, not the college. 


I think Hongkong’s future will be assured prac the 
place has its due quota of technical schools, other advanced 
means of specialist training and instruction; and when these 
are accepted as absolutely essential appurtenances, indeed, 
as parts of the normal capital equipment and “overheads” 
of a place which lives by modern industry and commerce. 


HONGKONG TOURISM 


Because of the trade recession which is not likely to 


end in the foreseeable future, particularly now when the 
armament boom is on the decline, local interest in the pro- 
motion of the tourist industry has been aroused and it re- 


mains to be seen whether coordinated efforts of all parties 


interested in this business will lead to a significant expan- 
sion of tourism here. Hongkong has better chances than 
any other place in the Far East with the exception of Japan 
to attract foreign visitors. American, European, Far 
Eastern travellers are regularly passing through Hongkong, 
transients from ships and planes are usually spending a few 
days here, military personnel of the US and the UN forces 
in Korea are often arriving here en route, many well-to-do 
overseas Chinese are coming to Hongkong sometimes for a 
longer sojourn, and these people may sometimes become our 
tourism propagandists particularly if they have found local 
amenities and the people here more agreeable than initially 
expected. The variety of goods one can purchase here and 
the low prices of any imported merchandise have been found 
most attractive by our visitors who have spoken of Hong- 
kong as a purchaser’s paradise. The many retail shops and 
department stores, the hotels, restaurants, tea rooms, bars 
and night clubs can testify to the importance of the tourist 
trade to their businesses. Very many of these establish- 
ments would either not exist today or their proprietors would 
not be so prosperous if tourists and travellers had not come 
in such large numbers to this Colony. A great many people 
live here, perhaps without realising it, on the tourist trade. 


But no organised effort has so far been made to bring 
here visitors and to induce them to stay here longer and 
enjoy themselves better and learn more about this most 
interesting sector of the world where Hongkong finds itself 
in the centre. It is a pity that most travellers are just 
passing through and missing an opportunity to see and 
learn more. This is not wholly their fault. If some in- 
telligent tourist propaganda had been made for Hongkong 
abroad and there existed here an information centre where 


tourists could find some guidance, many travellers would 


extend their stay here and thus increase the Colony’s earn- 
ings from this so very important ‘invisible export’. 


There is really very much to be seen and enjoyed here. 
This is the most modern city in the whole. Far East, the 
comforts and luxuries. available here rival those in any ‘lead- 
ing world metropolis. The much talked about East-West 
synthesis is here a fact, it proceeds before our eyes. Though 
_ predominantly Chinese, Hongkong is more international 
today. than.,prewar. Shanghai, . Beyond .the ‘rapidly. growing 
cities on Island and mainland there are however wide rural 
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And when there is a general in. the of 
personal and social status: when Hongkong people no longer 
hanker for a fixed place in a steadygoing and old-established 
occupation, but distinguish themselves by developing some 
ent rely new forms of enterprise and livelihood, or by im- 
proving and transforming the existing ones. 


With these well-intentioned remarks, I will discreetly 
depart for a time to Britain: a distant but progressive 
country, where I shall study current techniques and ad- 
vances of the kinds to which I have referred. I do not. 
expect Hongkong will be ready to adopt them by the time 
I get back; but I hope it will catch up by 1970. In that 
year, on the occasion of my retirement, I propose to write 
in the “Far Eastern Economic Review” a farewell article 
reviewing progress in the preceding 25 years, and saying “I 
told you so’’. | 


areas where an Occidental can find all the quaint, charm- 
ing, médieval sights for which so many European and Ameri- 
can travellers seem to yearn, Then there are the many 
islands around Hongkong, leading among which is the hardly 
explored Lantao so remote from civilisation. One cam com- 
pile a book on the many attractions which this Colony can 
offer such as the 13 miles long riviera, the numerous fine 
beaches, the picturesque mountains and peninsulas, the 
temples and monasteries, the walled yee and most 
modern residences and villas, etc. 


The existing travel bureaus and the many newcomers 
among which there are inexperienced companies: perform 
useful services for the average traveller but they are not 
equipped to instruct the tourist or to induce him to spend 


more time in the Colony’for the purpose of seeing more 


than the several itineraries which one travel agency is copy- 
ing from the other. Originality is not a feature of the 
local travel bvreaus. Then there are the many disreputable 
self-styled guides and interpreters who are actually pests 
and who have done a lot of harm to the tourist trade here. 
But this is more a matter to be studied by the Police with 
a view of ridding the public of these nuisances. 


Once a tourist has seen Hongkong he may either choose 
to return at a later time or to tell his friends abroad about 
this place thus involuntarily becoming a Hongkong tourism 
promoter. But it is essential that every tourist here re- 
ceives the best of service and attention. To ensure that 
would appear to be in the best interests of the various air, 
shipping, travel, hotel, amusement etc. companies, 


With Hongkong as a commercial and financial centre 
in Asia, tours can be easily arranged for travellers so that 
they could, from Hongkong, plan their visits to such cities 
as Bangkok, Singapore, Saigon etc. We have our own air- 
line here, Cathay Pacific Airways, which is serving the 
Far East and through which tourists here could easily make 
arrangements to visit for more or less short periods neigh- 
‘-bouring countries. Hongkong can. so easily ‘be played up as 
the tourist centre of the Far East. Here the tourists can 
purchase whatever they can dream of at usually much 
‘lower prices than in their home countries or anywhere in 


_ the East; they can enjoy all the comforts of 20th century 


civilisation, also ‘at lower’ cost than elsewhere; and they 
can breathe in the Eastern atmosphere and sense the dawn 
of a new era in human development: when man will. become 
-more and more international, the product of the coming ‘One 
‘World’. From Hongkong, the tourist and the student. af 
-Eastern affairs can -be. directed. to see, the Buddhist, culture . 
of Thailand, the attempt of nation-forming in Malaya, the 
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life of “the Moslims in Malaya the commercialism 
of S:ngapore, the jungles of Borneo and the pristine life 
of the native peoples just emerging from them, the ancient 
culture of the Cambodians and the ‘little Paris of the East’, 
Saigon. All these cities and countries are only a few flying 
hours away from Hongkong. They are, as it were, on 
Hongkong’s threshold. But few only know of them, and few 
only realise that Hongkong’s tourist trade, if truly success- 
ful, must be built up not only on the merits of this Colony 
but also on the beauty and charm so richly found in the 
nearby Far Eastern territories. 3 | 


The Hongkong Government before the war operated a 
small tourist bureau. After the war as hotel and other 
accommodation was very scarce the reopening of that office 
was postponed. But as from end of 1949 with the con- 


-struction of more hotels and the decline in Chinese trade 


and tvaveliers from and to Canton and other Chinese cities, 
accommodation turned easy and there were some. periods 
when hotels here were only half full. To this day hotels 
are usually fuil to 50 to 80% of capacity. The time there- 
fore for efforts to intensify the tourist trade has surely 
come. The revived Government Tourist Bureau could— 
irrespective of its being placed under the authority of the 
Director of Commerce & Industry or the Public Relations 
Office—perform several extremely useful and necessary ser- 
vices. It would have to have the fullest cooperation of 
the various tourist industries in the Colony and perhaps also 
to collect some funds from these interests. The Tourist 
Bureau should like similar organisations in foreign coun- 
tries, with the aid of all private firms including banks and 
commercial enterprises with branches overseas, compile 
tourist literature, print posters and folders and have them 


widely | distributed in such travel centres where best results 
could be expected. 
to description of Hongkong but cou!d also include glimpses © 
of the Chinese people and their particular culture and ~ 


Sueh literature need not be restricted 


«SURVEY OF CHINA’S 


The Vice-Chairman of the National Financial and 
Economic Committee (Mr. Chia To-fu) told the All-China 
Congress of Trade Unions in Peking on May 7 that there 
were many difficulties before the country in the development 
of industry. Industrial foundations are on the whole still 
very weak and the industrial technique is backward. China 
is also short of forces in the fields of prospecting and of 
designing, both of which are very important for capital con- 
struction; and had not prepared enough data on natural 
resources. There is a shortage of both personnel and 
capital, and the re-organization of State-owned industry is 
not yet finished. ‘But this does not mean,” 
because of these difficulties we cannot go ahead in a planned 
way.” There were in fact many factors both at home and 
abroad, and both politically and economically, that were 
extremely favourable and these factors, moreover, 
are fundamental. 


Modern mechanised industry, he went on, is becoming 
a bigger factor than before in national economy. The State 
now owns some 60 per cent. of all modern industry, and it . 
is only by increasing the proportion of modern industry ‘and 


the ratio of the Socialist sector in the total economy,” that: 
‘the Government will be able to achieve correctly the in- 


dustrialisation of the country and its gradual transition to 


- Socialism. The new social system had boundless vitality, 


he claimed, and enabled the government to give full ex- 


- pression to the “inexhaustible creativeness” of the labouring 


he said, “that. 
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modern history, and indicate the tours which could be ar- 
ranged from this: Colony so as to induce prospective tourists 
te come here and tnen to visit some of the meu i a 
placés in the neighbouring area. 


Hongkong ‘must be advertised abroad will: 
some money but which will bring good returns.. As the 
revenue of this Coiony is month after month rising, some 
of this surplus could be used as an investment in tourist 
trade’ The overseas Chinese with their many connections 
and relations in the Far East could be made the target 
of yet another campaign. The Tourist Bureau should act 
here as an information centre for all travellers, advising and 
suggesting, trying to prevent the exploitation of tourists, 
selling books and pamphlets on Hongkong, China, and other 
Far Eastern countries, displaying locally made goods of 
special appeal to the travelling public, providing well- 
trained. intelligent guides for individuals and for groups, 
etc. The excellent work done by the Japan Tourist Bureau 
could well serve as an example for the future operation of 
the local Bureau. 


There is always a fair chance to interest some Japan 
travellers to come over here, see Hongkong and study Chinese 
life. Japan has been rightfully enjoying a great boom in its 
tourism; it is of course the country par excellence for 
tourists from every part of the globe. Hongkong can 
never hope to attract tourists in very large numbers but 
it could get, with some effort to be sure, a regular flow 
of Japan tour'sts espec ally during the cold season in Japan. 
There was until recently an office of Hongkong Government. 
in Tokyo which was originally established to assist local 
merchants in the export and import of goods to and from 
Japan. Either a small tourist office of Government could 
now be’ set up in Tokyo or a firm there could be found 
which would, for a consideration, help promoting Hong- 
kong's tourist trade by. channelling a flow of 
to this Colony. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


people. China’s rich resources and man power would enable 
‘her to rely on her own efforts to build up industry on an 
immense scale and to transform agriculture. Not only did 
she lrave the pawerset support of the international working- 
class. China also had the “unified international market of 
the camp of Socialism, peace and democracy. ” The consti- 
tuent members of this market do not aim at making profit, 
but at mutual economic progress and friendly assistance, 
which would “promote the development of our economy.” 
Moreover, China had the economic and technical assistance 
of the Socialist Soviet Union, which is “helping us with cheap 
equipment and superb technique.” 


The Vice-Chairman declared that industrial output will 
go up by 23 per cent. in value in 1953 compared with 1952. 
Production in the growing State-owned industries will go up 
by. some 32 per cent. Labour productivity in these industries 
will be 16 per cent higher and production costs 6.4 per cent 
lower. Wages will rise still further and total investment in 
capital construction will be 150° per cent above the planned 
total for 1952. 


“Industry in our country will go forward tremendously 
during our first five year plan,” he said. ‘There will 

* -be more iron and steel, coal, electrical power, petroleum, 
non-ferrous metals, machines, building materials, chemi- 
cal products and consumer goods to meet the needs of 
the State and the people. We will begin producing 
in large quantity many new industrial products never 
before made in China.” 
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‘New products scheduled for 1953 include seamless steel 
tubes, silicon steel sheets, 6,000 k.w. steam turbines. and 
yenerators, 20,000 kilo-volt-ampere transformers, 1,450 k.w. 
electric motors, Soviet-type planers, vertical lathes, three- 
metre shears and five-metre thread milling machines. In 
1953 « large stee) rolling. mill and a seamléss steel tubing 
mill will be completed, and work on another automatic blast 
furnace and a sheet stee! mill will be carried forward. Six 


large power stations will be equipped and nearly 400 kilo-— 


metres of super high tension transmission lines will be laid. 
The building of eight pairs of vertical coal shafts and two 
open-cut coal mines will be continued, while the construction 


of three new inclined shafts will be started. More oil wells. 


will be drilled and 15 new oil wells sunk. At least ten 
new big machine building factories will be built or recon- 
structed, including an automobile factory, a shipyard and 
plants producing heavy machinery, electrical machinery, 
measuring instruments and cutting tools, industrial equip- 
ment and mining machinery, machine tools, pneumatic tools, 
locomotives and waggons, and _ textile machinery. Four 
new cotton mills and two flax processing mills will be built, 
and a paper mill will be erected and two others recon- 


 -gtructed. Two new pharmaceutical factories will be built 


or enlarged and two rubber factories expanded. 


. Taking 1949 as one hundred, pig iron output in 1952 
was 750, steel 940, rolled steel 820, electrical power 180, 
coal 200, crude oil 310, electrolytic copper 1,020, pore soda 
190, caustic soda 520, cement 350, timber ii cotton yarn 
200 and cotton cloth 230. 


The tctal grain output in 1952 reached. 163,750,000 
tons, exceeding the 1949 output by a wide margin and also 
surpassing the highest pre-war level. Total cotton output 
reached 1,290,000 tons, nearly twice the 1949 figure and 
topping the highest pre-war level by 50 per cent. Other 
industrial crops also increased. 


‘in the production of chemicals. 
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The also big progress in 
trade and transportation. Imports and exports were 
balanced and freight traffic was 48 per cent above the highest 
previous level. The State Budget was balanced, markets 


throughout the country were stable, éommodity prices 
reduced systematically. 


‘Wages and conditions of office 
and factory. workers were greatly improved and there was _ 
“a. marked rise” in the people’s purchasing power.” 


Chairman Chiang Tao of the Chemical Workers’ Trade 
Union Preparatory Committee, spoke of the great progress 
Output of sulphuric acid 
has gone up 14 times, he said, nitric acid 15 times and 
chemical fertilisers by 57 per cent. since the new regime, | 
while caustic soda production is five times the pre-war 
figure. He referred to the emulation drive in the Dairen — 
Chemical Factory, and said the eight-hour day had been 
generally adopted in State enterprises, with a six-hour day 
in shops where health might be impaired by longer hours. 
Chemical workers were entitled to “free overalls, masks, 
and special nutritious food provided by the ‘managements.” 


The Chairman of the Coal Miners’ Trade Union, Chin 
Chih-fu, told the Congress that coal output had risen from 
131 in 1950 to 198.9 in 1952, while labour productivity 
went up by nearly 75 per cent. Soviet methods were -play- 
ing a decisive part, raising the coal extraction rate to 80 
per cent compared with 20 per cent before; many old mines | 
were being reconstructed to work for another quarter- 
century, while 78 per cent of mining work and 70 per cent 
of transport in the coal industry are mechanised and the 
workers thus relieved of heavy manual labour. Living con- 
ditions of the miners, too, he said, had improved considerably. 
Living quarters built for them exceeded the total ever pro- 
vided before the new Government came in; classes had’ been 
set up giving general and technical education: and over 
7,000 rank and 6: had been promoted to “leading posi- 


tions.” 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


The Vice-Minister of Education (Tseng Chao-lun) in : 


his long survey of educational reform under the new Pekin 
regime, discussed in the third section of ‘his article, how 
-the decision of the All-China Conference of Higher Educa- 
tion, in the summer of 1950, was applied to open the higher 
institutions to students of the worker, peasant and soldier 
classes. First, all institutions lowered their standard of 
admission. Two hundred each of production workers and 
revolutionary cadres were admitted in the autumn of the 
same year. By the spring of 1952 more than 10,000 cadres 
of better than middle school education were selected from 
various organs and units of the armed forces, to be given 


a six-months make-up training and. then admitted into the 
higher educational institutions. 


Following the enrolment of large numbers | of revolu- 
tionary cadres of long standing, a great increase occurred 


in -the number of university students to meet the needs of 


national construction, and the composition of the student 
bodies hecame changed, to accelerate the rate of ideological 
reform. 
all regions in connection with the rapid improvement of the 
cultural level of the cadres,” says Dr. Teens, reaeecaly 
in the natural sciences and mathematics.” z 


But, says he, this experiment is bound -to ‘. of restrict- 
ed scope in view of the previous lack.of education among 
the labouring masses. However, the short-course teaching 


“Valuable experiences have since been gained in’ 


in the make-up middle schools enabled this new class of 
student to complete the six-year course of the ordinary 


middle school within a period of three to four years, in 


readiness for direct admittance into higher institutions. 
Recently, it has been further decided to attach all worker 
and peasant short-course schools to various. higher institu- 
tions, so that these students may be given different training in 


-accordance with their special lines of study. This decision 
for the more systematic and planned training of all types 


of construction cadres has already started in all localities 
throughout the nation. 


A new type of institution has. esta- 


blished. This is devoted to the training of large numbers 
of “new intellectuals” of worker and peasant origin, and 


production workers. One of these institutions ‘is the China 
People’s University (Chung-kuo Jen-min Ta-hsueh). It is 
designed to use the advanced pedagogical experiences of 


the Soviet Union, so that worker and peasant cadres can 


be enabled, by means of short-term preparatory courses of 


make-up classes, to get ready for entrance into neglay in- 
stitutions of higher education. 


. eer. Tseng claims that in the past two years erent 
success” has been scored, and much the greater part of 


these students attained the standard required for admission 
into regular institutions of higher education | 
_.as the revolutionary cadres and worker students are all pos- 


.- “Inasmuch 
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sessed of a high degree of class consciousness, and are 
experienced both in revolutionary struggle and in production 


work, they have also the determination to overcome all 


difficulties and are ready to pledge ‘themselves to the ful- 
filment of their study programme.’ The East China College 


of Politics and Law, set up in Shanghai in the autumn of - 


1952, is restricted to the enrolment of peasant and worker 


students, and as such is devoted to the training of political | 


and legal cadres of a new type in-the effort to lay the 
foundation for legal reforms and thus to improve the ws 


ties of the people’ democratic. State. power. 


Other schools, including the Peking Agricultural Uni- 
versity, have enrolled for training various progressive pro- 
duction workers and the technical cadres of the armed 
forees. Others are co-operating with the various military 
agencies in the effort to help the military authorities in the 
training of certain specialised technical cadres. 


The proportion of students of worker and peasani 
origin is daily on the increase, but the authorities are unable 
to keep up with the needs of national construction and the 


demands of the broad masses. Too many of the reguiar 


student class, he says, “entertain the depraved ideologies 
of selfish gain and personal interest, individual easy living 
and other deviations.” Thus the training of larger numbers 
of new intellectual: elements is indispensable for upholding 


the “Jeadership of the working class” in all construction 
@hterprises in the future: 


| The readjustment of colleges and departments is due 
to be basically concluded this year. The scope of the move- 
ment is quite large. In East China (which includes Shang- 
hai), 90% of its institutions have been subjected to read- 


justment. Every institution has been assigned the definite 


task of developing certain specialised courses for the con- 
centrated- training of special national construction personnel. 


All private operated schools have been turned into State-, 


operated institutions. Controlled allocation of students to 
all universities had also been carried out, by means of a 
single programme throughout the nation. 


5 Planned assignment of teaching personnel is now being 
carried out gradually. On the one hand, the planned train- 


ing of new teaching personnel is being carried out in order 


to meet the needs for the development of higher education; 


“justment of colleges and departments. 


on the other hand, suitable readjustments of teaching per- 
sonnel have been carried out in conjunction with the read- 
In Peking alone, 
more than 100 university professors “‘proceeded happily’ to 
take up new posts elsewhere—some as far away as Sinkiang 
and Harbin. Thus, says Dr. Tseng, a good start has been 
_ made in the planned education, 


In the early days of the liberation in 1949, “many 
students left the universities to take up revolutionary work. 


This phenomenon -was soon rectified. Now there has been 


a big increase in the number of university students. In 
1952, with the enrolment of cadres, unemployed youths, and 


these who have lost their schooling, the number rose to 


219,000, an increase of 69% over the highest pre-liberation 
record of 129,000 in 1946. Now university students and 
similarly educated youths and even senior middl¢ school 
graduates have been. freed from the worry of being un- 
employed. Most students are granted the “people’s scholar- 
ships.”” From the autumn of 1952 all students of senior 


and intermediate technical schools are to get these scholar-. 


ships. Thus the phenomenon of being deprived of schooling 
because of private financial difficulties has now become. a 
feature of the past. The state of health of the students, 
formerly universally poor, has also been improved, and hos- 
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patterned upon those of the Soviet Union. 


as formulated by the Ministry of Education. 
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pitals and sanitoriums have been set up by the Government 
to take care of ‘the sick. 


Schools and teachers have increased. Higher institu- 
tions had risen from 185 to 210 by the end of 1951. Some 
oid schoo.s have been amalgamated and some new ones 
set up, and now the total of higher institutions is 218. The 


‘total number of teachers, from professors down to assistant 


lecturets, had risen from 20,133 to 26,482 by tthe end of 
1951. The greatest advances were, of course, made in the 
most. needed faculties like engineering. Whereas in 1946 
engineering students made up less than 20% of the total 
of university students, in 1952 the ratio rose to 35.4%, to 
1ead all facuities. 


Shortage of accommodation is widely felt and it has 
become essential to put up more buildings. The number 
built in 1952 is bigger than in any previous similar period 
in China. Teachers and students took part in the designing 
and construction of school buildings. Tientsin University 
is cited as an example. The old buildings were built in 


1896 by Peiyang University, and now the university has 


moved: to a new site where 62,000 square metres of build- 
ings were put up, thus at once surpassing the accumulated 
figure of the past 50 years. Teachers take on much larger 
numbers of students. Classrooms and laboratories, former- 
ly used only twice a week, now are being fully used night 
and day. Their livelihood has also been much improved, 
and the present salary scale in terms of buying power is 
“several times higher” than before the new Government. 
tcok over. The average pay of teachers is 18.7% higher now 
than in 1951. Now, like other public functionaries, they 
have free medical care and the rest resorts are open to them. 


Dr. Tseng stressed the responsibility imposed on the 
institutions of seeing to it that the cadres turned out are 
fully able to discharge their duties both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. “China being a New Democratic State, we 
have no use for people trained according to the education 
systems of England, America or of the Old China. The basic 
method for guaranteeing the training of sufficient numbers 
of competent people lies in the adoption of advanced Soviet 


experiences as a model and to adapt these experiences to 


the actual conditions in China. It also includes the critical 
adoption of the scientific accomplishments of the capitalist 
countries. As from the autumn of 1952, our institutions 
of higher education have adopted teaching outlines and plans 
Gradual steps 
have to be taken for uniform teaching plans and outlines 
Teachers have 
heightened their sense of responsibility to see to it that the 
students understand what they are taught. ‘Great improve- 
ments” have also been made in teaching materials and 
methods and glass-room discussions are to be stressed to 
assist the students in their lessons. The establishment of 
teaching and research groups and the emphasis on classroom 
discussions will “give full play to all the merits of collective 
teaching, collective studying, and mutual help in studying, 
as well as to the individual talents of all the teachers and 
students.’ 


Since the new Government took over, university pro- 
fessors acquired the faculty of doing things on their own 
initiative, and are giving full play to their individual talents. 
Laboratories of the universities are turning out scientific 
instruments hitherto imported. A rapid method of learning 
technical Russian has been devised by Tsinghua University 
and other schools, “to enable an absolute beginner to read 
an average of one to two pages of Russian scientific publica- 
tions an hour within a matter of 19 days.’”’ Over the last 
half-year, more than 1,000 university professors in North 
China have made use of this rapid method to learn Russian.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


INDOCHINA PIASTRE 


The French government has after’ years of mdanciston 
about the exchange rate of the Indochina piastre in terms 
of the metropolitan currency, the franc, made up its mind 
and announced, through the Ministry of Finance, that as 
from May 11th the piastre should be officially valued at 
ten francs instead of 17 frs. The Vietnam government and 
the governments of Cambodia and Laos were consulted be- 
fore this announcement; in fact, for a very long time the 
French authorities, recognising the unrealistic exchange rate 
of the piastre, have tried to convince the governments of 
the Three Associated States of Indcchina to agree to an 
official devaluation of the currency of these three countries. 
That the Vietnam authorities opposed this change can be 
understood; they profited immensely from the high official 
rate and at the same time the French taxpayer was suffering 
from apparently interminable blood-letting. Phnom Penh 
and Vientiane were not truly against the devaluation but 
they objected to the action by Paris which, they claimed, 
has cost them some ‘face’ among the people who may claim 
that the so-called sovereignty of the two little kingdoms 
was more on paper than borne out by facts. However, 
Paris showed very great patience and tried to make the 
Indochina governments agree to the devaluation without, 
apparently, obtaining their final approval. Tired of the 
delays in Indochina, Paris had to act and eventually, on 
May 10th, made the devaluation announcement. 


On the black markets in Vietnam, mainly in Saigon 
and Hanoi and to a lesser extent in Cambodia’s capital of 
Phnom Penh, the piastre had been devalued for many years. 
Ever since the insurrection, now a civil war in Vietnam, 
started more than six years ago in Tonkin, the piastre was 
doomed to a slow process of depreciation. "The country and 
the people, especially in the war affected regions, have 
suffered, and one symptom of this suffering was the decline 
of the exchange value of the piastre. France should have 
taken action long ago and adjusted the rate, more or less in 
line with the true value of the piastre such as was obtained 

on the black markets in Indochina and the various free 
markets in the Far East. Apart from Hongkong which has 
been and remains the financial centre of the Far East, 
where true exchange rates for the various currencies in 
the region are being quoted, the open market in Bangkok— 
being so close to Indochina in more than geographic relations 
—has suggested to the merchants of Indochina what the 
real value of their currency was. The exchange control 
authorities in Saigon have never taken a serious view of 
the black markets’ operations and there has been, with a 
very few exceptions, complete freedom of such operations 
so that one could claim that Saigon was at best a ‘grey’ 
exchange market. The money dealers in Cholon (which is 
to all intents and purposes the same city as Saigon) and 
the small and big ‘fish’ in the central district of Saigon 
have never been interfered with by the authorities and 
their dealings have been very well known to all the com- 
mercial banks and the various authorities. The ‘ceepges in 
the piastre rates abroad were always known in Saigon and 
business was conducted on the basis of the real, not the 
official rate of exchange. Living costs: in Saigon when 
computed at the official rate in terms of foreign exchange 
were by far the dearest in the world, and only when cal- 
culating them at the free market rates would cost of living, 
in terms of franc, sterling or US$, come down to earth 
though still it was excessive and the highest in the Far 
Kast. The Vietnam authorities very well understood the 
financial position of their country and therefore they should 
have liked to keep the French away from the downward 


17 frs to one piastre down to ten frs. 


discount of the free market amounts to 438 to 45%. 


of rice) are sluggish. 


; 


of the piastre rate. Some sort of political blaick- 


mail was skilfully played by the Vietnamese; in the end, 

Paris could not continue subsidising the Vietnam economy 

(and to a lesser extent the Laotian and Cambodian economies) 

in terms of a highly overvalued piastre. However, the sub- 

sidy of the Three Associated States which France pays in 

a variety of ways has not been cut; so long as the Vietminh 

rebellion lasts, that means so long as Peking supports the 

Ho Chi-minh regime, the French taxpayer, and also the US 
taxpayer to an increasing extent, will have to keep not- 
only the Vietnam forces in the war but also grant lowns, 

overdrafts and provide free imports. _, 


The devaluation of May 11th, amounts to 41. 17%: from 
In Hongkong, the 
devaluation was expressed in the following figures: old 
parity HK$1 = 3.63 piastres (100 p. = HK$27.55); new 
parity HK$1 = 6.17 piastres (100 p. = HK$16.20). The 
HK currency (and all other sterling currencies) were offi- 
cially upvalued by 70%. The new parity in terms of ster- 
ling is 98.72 piastres, and in terms of US$ at the official 
cross 35% p., and at the current free market cross (2. 60) 
37.97 p. 


On the local free sieve the piastre was. quoted lower 
as soon as the news of the devaluation was out. Business 
for a time was at a standstill and later only small trans- 
actions ensued. Already for over two years the piastre 
forward market—previously one of the rather odd features 
of the local exchange market—ceased to operate as interest 
in this speculative counter had waned, and only cash trans- 
actions were done in 1951/52. The trading stock, in native 
banks, was always kept low, recently it amounted to only 
about 1% m. p. but stock held by merchants may have been 
about three times that figure. 


Prior to the devaluation of May 11th, the rate here 


fluctuated between HK$11% and 12% per 100 p. (but the 


500 p. notes were cheaper by at least % point). The cur- 
rent rate is moving, without much business being done; 
between HK$8.90 and 9.20 per 100 p. In Saigon similar 
rates are being quoted on the black market. It may be 
presumed that the free rate will improve; the discount is 
too heavy and is illogical. 
the piastre on the free market was lower vis-a-vis the official 
rate by 54-58% (only 7 to 8 frs per piastre). The current 
The 
former rate of about HK$12 per 100 p. appears justified 
while the new official rate (or rather the parity) of $16.20 
per 100 p. is too high but will help the Vietnam economy 
which is largely dependent on imports while exports (mainly 


restored, a free market rate of around $10 to 12 per 100 p. 
could be expected. Most important for the restoration of 
confidence in Saigon is the conduct of the war there, and 
the degree of US assistance which is being accorded to the 
Franco-Vietnam forces. 


* | 
HONGKONG’S TRADE IN APRIL 


Hongkong’s trade figures for April, published in this 
issue, contain nothing sensational but, which is important, 
they show the flow of goods in and out of the Colony as 
proceeding on an even keel. The total of nearly $633 mil- 


‘lion (£39.5 million) was down compared with March ($670 


m.), but it is a cause for satisfaction that the amount re- 
mained well above the monthly average of $556.5 million 
for 1952. To this result both imports and exports contri- 


_ buted; imports being valued at just over $362 m. in com- 


Before the official devaluation, 


In due course, after calm has been , 


1953 


parison with the 1952 monthly average of nearly $315 m., 


and exports at $270.6 m. as against $241.6 m, 


The main imports came from China, nearly $84 m. 
(1952 average $69 m:); the United Kingdom around $42 
m. (1952 av. $39 m.); Japan $33 m. ($40 m.); W. Germany 


$29 m. ($9.9 m.); Thailand $22.8 m. ($17 m.); and USA 


$18.7 m. ($18.4 m.). pee 
Exports went principally to China $59.7 m. (1952 m. 


av. $43 m.); Indonesia $51.7 m. ($44 m.); Japan $28.9 m. 


($10.3 m.); Malaya ‘$26 m. ($34.8 m.) ; and the United 
Kingdom about $12 m. ($6.9 m.). 


The chief imports came under, the headings: cereals 
$31.8 m. (1952 m. av. $23.4 m.); medicinal & pharmaceuti- 
cal products $29 m. ($12.4 m.); textiles $28.4 m. ($41.9 
m.); sugar & preparations $20.9 m. ($5.3 m.); vegetable 
oils $20 m. ($12.6 m.); and textile fibres $19 m. ($18.9 m.). 


Principal exports were: textiles $45 m. (1952 m. av. 
$45.6 m.), medicinal & pharm. products $24.6 m. ($16.6 


-m.); sugar & preparations $19.9 m. ($3.5 m.) ; clothing $19 
- m, ($18.6 -m.). 


One among many inteventian features in Hongkong’s 
trade is the growth in exports to South Korea. The trade 
with this country is, however, very one-sided at present, 
ships going there with full cargoes, but having to call at 


_ Japan upon the return trip to take on further loads. This 


is very evident in the figures for exports to South Korea in 
April which reached a total of around $5.8 million compared 
with a monthly average for 1952 of about $1.9 m., whereas 
imports were valued at only $556,800 thus falling below the 
amount of $774,900 per month for 1952. The principal ex- 


- ports to South Korea consisted of cotton yarn 34% of the 


total, soya beans 16% and newsprint 10%. Of imports from 
that country 10% of the total was composed of seafood, 9% 
of plants, seeds, flowers for use in medicines or perfumery, 
6% of silk waste and 5% of furs. 


% “ak 


HONGKONG’S URBAN SERVICES 


An indication of the growth of Hongkong is tice 
in a recent announcement that the title of the HK Sanitary 
Department has now been changed to that of Urban Ser- 
vices Department: This change, it is explained, is to accord 
with the increased activities of the department, which now 
comprises a Sanitary Division, a Resettlement Division and 
a Garden Division. Similarly, the title of Head of Sanitary 
Department, has been changed to that of Preemen, Urban 
Services. 


Of the three divisions smaaiiead in the department, 
undoubtedly that of resettling squatters is one of the most 
important, not only from the scope covered but also from 
its urgency. As pointed out in the Urban Council’s Annual 
Report, out of an estimated 350,000 squatters in the Colony 
one-tenth or nearly 35,000 have been resettled in villages of 
standard-type cottages on the Island or in various parts of 
the New Territories, on land set apart for the purpose by 
Government. In all cases sanitary facilities have been pro- 
vided, as well as access to water. | | 


In many instances the Resettlement Division has had 
to act promptly to deal with an emergency such as occurred 
in November 1951 when some 2,000 wooden shacks were 
destroyed near Kowloon City and 13,000 people, rendered 
homeless, had to be fed and housed pending résettlement. 


-A little advertised feature of the resettlement work 
has been the clearance of squatters from city roof-tops. 
This has to be done periodically, as an empty roof-top forms 
an attractive refuge to a homeless family. During 1951-52 
a total of 6,762 shacks, housing 33,700 persons, was cleared’ 
from roof-tops and other places in areas which had already 
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been cleared in previous years. This gives an idea of the 
work involved on this side of the resettlement problem. 


That the Sanitary Division, the importance of which 
to the community cannot be overestimated, has also had to 
increase its scope is indicated by the fact that whereas in 
1950-51 159,997 floors were cleansed, in 1951-52 the number 
had grown to 190,575 floors. Over 70 tons of refuse are 
removed daily in the house aati carried on by the 
coolies engaged on this work. 


Under the Garden Division is included looking after 
the interests of the Imperial War Graves Commission in. 
Hongkong and supervising the keeping in order of the 
cemeteries at Saiwan and Stanley. Both are well looked 
after, and that at Saiwan is particularly well laid out. 


Mention of the little cemetery at Stanley, will recall 
to former internees during the Japanese occupation of the 
Colony the mixed feelings with which they read the date 
1842” on the early graves and realised that exactly one 
hundred years had gone by since British troops had first 
been quartered in that vicinity. 


* * * 


HONGKONG’S RAILWAY 


Dr: S. G. Davis continued last week his series of talks 
with the Rev, Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, over Radio Hongkong. Fr. 
Ryan said that an amazing thing in Hongkong of the early 
days was that the railway was thought of and put on paper 
as early as 1865. This had surprised him very much be- 
cause railways were rather rare things in those days except 
in Europe. The first scheme—from a suggestion made in 
Hongkong—was for a railway to go into India and to run 
from Kowloon to Canton, Wuchow, Kweichow, Kunming and 
Burma and then on into India proper. At the same time 
the planners had at the back of their minds the thought 
of opening a railway from Canton to Hankow, the primary 
idea being to link up with the Trans-Siberian Railway. To 
do that there would have to be a connection up to Hankow. 
A section of the railway from Canton northwards was built 
before the railway from Canton to Hongkong. The idea of 
the British section of the railway was put forward in 1905. 
The 22 miles from Kowloon to Shumchun and Lowu were a 


difficult railway job. A number of tunnels had to be cut 


and Beacon Hill tunnel alone was over a mile long. The 
cost of construction had delayed the project at the begin- 
ning. The first sod was cut in 1905. Between Shatin and 
Taipo there were three tunnels, the longest one being of 
900 feet. 


When agreement had been reached with the Chinese 
Government the railway from Canton was started through 
Shumchun. There was a very happy position of co-opera- 
tion—the construction being done on one side by the Chinese 
and on the other side by the British. The Chinese section 
was much longer than the British one—90 miles—but 
fortunately it was not quite so hilly as the British section. 
The Chinese problem from Canton to Whampoa was mainly 
the crossing of swamps, rivers and so on. The Chinese had 
need for more bridges and culverts. On the British side, 
however, the need was-for tunnels. The 22 miles of British 
track Lad cost just over £1,000,000 and at the time of 
the project there had been hostility to the scheme, the 
argument being that there was no necessity for it and that 
it would not pay. In fact, the Harbour Master in 1907 
declared that there was no need for a railway. 


_ Nevertheless, the first section was opened in 1910 and 
the intention then was the construction of branch lines to 
Shataukok and Castle Peak. The idea was that the rail- 
way would be an easier way to open up the territory than 
roads. The Shataukok branch was rather a strange one 
because it was then not a very well developed area. 
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Some of the figures for the number of railway passen- 
gers carried were quite amazing, the speakers said: 2,500,000 
in 1938 and over 6,250,000 in 1950. In 19388 the freight 
carried was 482,000 tons—a record for any Colony period. 
That high figure was because of the reconstruction and re- 
habilitation that was going on in China, the materials for 
it coming through Hongkong. Over a period of time there 
was no doubt that the railway had paid for itself both in 
service-ability and cost. 


* * 
HONGKONG’S FLYING SCHOOL 


At the graduation day of 103 engineering and 24 radio 
engineering students of the Far East Flying Training School, 
Ltd., Mr. W. H. Dudman, the founder and manager of the 
School, addressing the gathering, said all were aware of Kai 
Tak’s importance in the airline business: 
used by 18 airlines with probably at least four more to swell 
this number within the next 12 months. The school. was 
established on the airport in 1933, before the first com- 
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mercial aircraft called at Hongkong, .the founders of th 


school realizing that the air age had grown out of it — 


childhood and would develop so rapidly that there wouk | 
not be. enough skilled men to cope with the demand t | 
come. This would especially apply to China, where aero © 
planes would become the solution to the difficulties encoun © 


tered in the development and progress of the country du | 


to the lack of railways and roads able to take mechanica | 
transport. The foresight in establishing this school was soo: — 
afterwards justified for, apart from private students mainl: — 
from China and South-east Asia,°the Chinese Governmen ~ 
sent batches of men for training. .Since those days th © 
school had turned out more than 2,000 successful graduates . 
many of whom had achieved high positions in their profes | 
sions, | | 
During the past year, radio mechanics’ and operators — 
courses, which were introduced in the preceding year, at 
tracted increasing numbers of students, including a lady 
and a radar course is in the planning stage. 
course on jet engines and aircraft had also been popular. 


Discussions are now going on about improving Ka 
Tak Airport to bring it up to first class internationa 
standards, as at present it can handle aeroplanes of onl: 
up to what are classed as medium weight such as Sky 
masters, Canadairs and DC Super 6 and even these type © 
must sacrifice much of their weight capacity to meet ou ~ 
airport limitations. If a new airport scheme is howeve 
approved then the present School site might have to b 
vacated for a new location on the airport. In this case th 
school will then plan new permanent buildings as a whol 
which will conform to ideas. which could not be carrie 
out in the years of piecemeal expansion after the late wai 


The director of Civil Aviation, Mr. Muspratt-William: 
said this year marked the coming-of-age of the School, i 
being established 21 years ago. To keep abreast of deve | 
lopment in commercial aviation, the training of specialist — 
has been the function of such schools as the Far Eas 
Flying Training School. The safe and orderly flying o 
airliners arriving at Kai Tak was due to the use of technic: 
equipment together with the skill and efficiency of the man 
varied and highly trained sections established for that pw 
pose, in which the services of the aircraft maintenance er 
gineers played a very large part. It was true to say the 
those who flew owed a debt to the students and the othe 
sections who had brought this about in such a relativel 
short time. 


CRIME IN THE COLONY : | 


It will be a source of gratification to the residents i 
Hongkong to learn from the quarterly report of the Cor 
missioner of Police that there was a decline in the numbe 
of robberies committed in the first three months of th 
year; the total of such cases was 26, showing a decline o 
14 over the previous quarter. Larcenies from dwelling 
also decreased, the number falling by 33 to 307. Larcenic — 
from person (snatching and pocket picking) fell by 44 t_ 
348. 

The report states that the total crime figures for th 
three months under review showed an increase of 32 case - 
over the previous quarter but represented a decrease of 28, 
over the figures for the same quarter of last year. Almos 
all the increase is attributed to petty crime. 


Arrests were made in three out of five cases of murde) 
There were four attempted murders and arrests were mad 
in all cases. | 


On the evening of January 22 an attempt was mad} 
by a gang of five armed men to rob a detective constabl 
on duty. In the ensuing exchange of fire the detectiv 


and one of the gang were wounded. | 
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; it A large quantity of explosives and wireless equipment the surface to swim rapidly away under water. In so doing, 
roulc |) was seized in Kowloon on January 4, and four persons were the officer, who was joined by this time by fellow officers, 
d t — ‘arrested and charged in connection with the matter. saw that the man had frogman’s fins fitted to his feet. An 
aero en BS immediate search was made of the vicinity but no trace of 
oma There were 2,142 traffic accidents during the quarter ipo swimmer could be found. 
a compared with 2,144 for the previous quarter. The total In escaping, he abandoned the bags he was towing, 
nica .-WaS made up of 25 fatal, 114 serious injury, 663 slight in- and these were seized by the Revenue Officers. On examina-. 
_ jury and 1,340 damage cases. Coe sheen | tion, they were found to be stuffed with coir, within which 
| : The Department have every reason to believe that other 
men SMUGGLING A LA MODE smugglers have employed similar devices in surreptitiously 
b the |: - Hongkong is nothing if not enterprising; surmounting putting prohibited goods aboard vessels leaving the Colony. 
lates one crisis after another, the community has a way of devising _ The real trouble lies with Macao where export of strate- 
ofes — methods of carrying on in the teeth of difficulties. gic goods is simple and where corruption or even official — 
When strict controls were applied in the Colony against connivance is being reported. If the Macao trade authori- 
ators the export of strategic materials to China, smuggling re- ties were more efficient and the preventive service in the 
r, at ceived an impetus; and as each outlet was checked other Portuguese colony more up-to-date some good results could 
lady methods were devised. The latest has been the discovery be expected and fewer prohibited articles would reach China 
pecia by the Dept. of Commerce & Industry that at least one frog- via Macao. 
lar. man has been occupied in conveying prohibited goods on ig 
z Ka board vessels leaving for Macao. The Department has a COLOMBO PLAN AND TECHNICAL AID TO 
tlona routine patrol on duty every night at wharves along the SOUTH-EAST ASIA : 
onl: Central waterfront whenever ships sail for Macao. Besides There was a marked increase in. the flow of assistance 
Sky checking passengers’ luggage and cargo the Revenue Officers to the Colombo Plan countries in the form of expert advice 
also keep an for who may be attempting training facilities during the year 1952 under their 
aaee *. to export embargoed goods. | own Technical Co-operation Scheme, according to the 1952 
gg Last week, an alert Revenue Officer had his attention Report of the Council for Technical Co-operation. It will 
drawn to the dark waters near the Tai Yip Wharf where a _ be recalled that the original members of the Consultative 
to was berthed. Committee were Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
who into the murky waters, he saw a swimmer dragging behin 
arrie him what appeared to be inflated rubber bags, making for ane t 
> wal the ship. The officer immediately raised the alarm, at tries agreed to provide technical assistance to South an 
liam: which the swimmer took fright, turned and dived below South-East Asia to the value of about £8 million, of which 
6ol, i .— 
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_ Britain’s share is £2.8 million. 
joined the Council. 

Between June 1950, when the scheme was started, and 
December 1952, 135 experts and 847 training places had 
been provided. Of these, 67 experts and 279 training places 
were provided by Britain. The Colonial territories which 
have benefited are: 
training places; Sarawak, with nine; Singapore, with seven; 
North Borneo, with six. Thirteen of the experts went to 
Malaya, three to North Borneo, and one to Singapore. Most 
of the experts were engaged in specific projects, where 
their duties included the training of local personnel. 

The Report points out that assistance is related to three 
aspects of development: the drawing up of plans; the 
execution of specific projects; and the training in their own 


Other countries have since 


countries of the numerous technicians of all kinds needed. 


Where experts for planning or execution are not .available 
locally, they can nearly always be procured from abroad. 
“But the medium and lower-grade technicians, the agricul- 
tural extension workers, the teachers, and the whole range 
of non-commissioned officers in every branch of industry 
and administration, whose role is just as important as that 
of the qualified professional men and who will be needed in 
millions rather than in thousands, can only be trained in 
their own countries.”’ | 

The basic concept of the Colombo Plan has been one 
of co-operation, each member country doing what it can 
to assist in the development of the area as a whole. 


* * 
DEVELOPMENTS IN PAKISTAN ECONOMY 


| In a speech to Parliament, presenting the 1953-54 
budget, the Minister of Finance of Pakistan stated that the 
recent general decline in world raw material prices had been 
particularly severe for jute and cotton which comprise about 
90 per cent of Pakistan’s total exports. Therefore, foreign 
exchange receipts fell from Rs 2,880 million in 1951 to Rs 
2,880 million in 1951 to Rs 1,920 million in 1952, although 
the volume of exports was not greatly reduced. The at- 
tempts of the Government, beginning at mid-1952, to lower 
imports to the reduced level of foreign exchange earnings 
were not effective until late in the year when the open 
general license was cancelled. Consequently, foreign ex- 
change payments rose from Rs 236 million in 1951 to Rs 288 
million in 1952, and Pakistan had a balance of payments 
deficit of Rs 870 million in 1952 compared with a surplus 
of Rs 520 million in the previous year. Gold and sterling 
reserves were reduced from Rs 1,482 million on January 1, 
1952 to Rs 606 million at the beginning of 1953. 

Furthermore, in the past year Pakistan had to cope 
with a shortage of food grains which aggravated the set- 
back resulting from the fall in export prices. In order to 
meet an estimated wheat deficit of 1 million tons, Pakistan 
had arranged by March 19538 to import 804,000 tons of wheat 
from various countries. A part of these imports was 
financed by foreign credits. For the 1953-54 crop year, 
the wheat deficit is estimated to be around 1.5 million tons. 
The Government has already attempted to procure a sub- 
stantial portion of the required wheat imports against loans 
or grants. At the same time, it has taken steps to raise 
the domestic production of food grains. . 

It is estimated that foreign exchange receipts will not 
be so high in 1953 as in 1952, but foreign exchange pay- 
ments will be kept within the limit of foreign exchange 
earnings, according to the Government’s recently announced 
import policy. No large drain on Pakistan’s external re- 
serves is therefore anticipated, although the probable wheat 
deficit to be covered by imports is greater than in 1952. 
As a result of the new import policy, external reserves 
increased by Rs 52 million during January and February. 
The import reduction is largely at the expense of consumers’ 


Malaya, which was provided with 39 
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goods, since priority is accorded to imports for security and 


development. 


The Minister explained that the effect on revenue of 
the falling export prices had been taken into account when 
the 1952-53 budget was prepared; revenue had been esti- 
mated at Rs 1,249 million, compared with Rs 1,405 million 
in 1951-52, and expenditures had been set at Rs 1,245 
million. Revised estimates for the year indicate that these 
figures will have to be adjusted only slightly. The budget 
for 1952-53 is expected to close with a small surplus. 

In the 1953-54 budget, revenue is further reduced to 
Rs 927 million, and expenditures to Rs 985 million. The 
deficit is only nominal because it will be met from new taxes 
to be imposed during the year. The major revenue reduc- 
tion is in customs receipts, which are estimated at Rs 301 
million, compared with Rs 618 million in 1952-53. Revenue 
from the sales tax, which is similarly affected by the greatly 
reduced value of imports, is estimated at Rs 115 million, 
nearly 50 per cent less than in 1952-53. These decreases 
are offset to\only a limited extent by increases in several 
other relatively minor sources of revenue. Expenditures are 
reduced primarily by cuts in provisions for defense and civil 
administration. Provisions for education, health, and medi- 
cal care are raised slightly. 

Capital expenditures for 1953-54, estimated at Rs 582 
million, are only slightly below the revised estimates for 
1952-53 (Rs 609 million). The reduction is made at the 
expense of capital expenditures for defense which are 
lowered from Rs 293 million in 1952-53 to Rs 199 million 
in 1953-54. On the other hand, capital expenditures for 
development are increased from Rs 317 million to Rs 383 
million. To finance capital expenditures, the Government, 
as in earlier years, will rely on domestic loans, foreign 
credits, and its cash balances. But, in addition, in 1953-54 - 
it will be able to make use of net receipts from the sale 
of government-held stocks of export and import goods. 

* 
NEW COLONIAL COINAGE 


Freparations are now complete for the obverse design 
for new coinage to be issued to the Colonial Territories. 


Photographs of the new design became available recently. 
It is traditional for these coinages to bear on the obverse 


the Crowned Effigy of the reigning monarch. The artist, 
Mr. Cecil Thomas, was granted the privilege of a sitting 
by H.M. the Queen. The resulting design was then sub- 
mitted by the Master of the Mint to Her Majesty for ap- 
proval. The effigy of the Queen is surrounded by the in- 
scription, “Queen Elizabeth the Second’, which has now | 
been adopted as uniform for all the coinages of the Ter- 
ritories. 

Bach Territory has its own distinctive reverse design. 
Examples are: the Palm of British West Africa, the Lion 
and Mountain of East Africa, the Lions of Cyprus, and 
the Turtle of Fiji. Other Territories which have their own 
reverse designs are Hongkong, British Honduras, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Malaya, Mauritius and the Seychelles. In | 
certain territories, mainly in Africa, the low value coins 
are perforated. On these the Crowned Effigy cannot be 


used and only a crown with circumscription is practicable. 
* 


* * 
BORNEO & COLONIAL SURVEYS 


Geological survey activities in British colonial terri- 
tories in Asia have been considerably expanded during the 
last few years, according to a recent statement by Dr, F. 
Dixey, Director, Colonial Geological Surveys. The over- 
seas geological survey staff has been increased from 50 to 


200, and all modern survey methods are used, including 


aerial photography. 

In British Borneo large areas have recently been 
geologically surveyed by a combination of photogeological 
and field methods, and many years’ work by normal ground 
methods were saved. Field geologists appointed to British 
Borneo were given special courses of training by the Direc- 
torate in.London, and every effort is made to provide train- 
ing. 4 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


By W. J. Howard 


Of all the cereals consumed as food, that calling for 
first consideration is wheat. Our daily bread has occupied 
such a principal place in the diet of the civilized world 
that it has become a feature of the leading prayer of the 
Christian religion. Theological students can take us back 
further than this 2,000-year period and say that bread 
has been eaten since the commencement of time, because 
the first man, on being expelled from the Garden of Eden, 
was told by his Creator: “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread’. Modern millers are agreed, however, that 
the term used in that sense by biblical translators was 


generic. 


Be that as it may, the cultivation of wheat has been 


_known from prehistoric times. Egyptian tombs dating back 


4,000 B.C. have yielded not only wheat, but loaves of bread, 
and grinding stones in the regions of the Tigris, the 
Euphrates and the Nile, dating back 75,000 years, have been 
identified by archeologists. When early man discovered 
that wild wheat seeds were edible he searched for them. 
When he saw that one seed planted in the ground produced 


many more he settled down and began to raise his own 
food. It was thus that the nomad forsook his wanderings 


and the original farmer came 


into being. Theological 


students can again tell us that Cain, the son of Adam, was 
' this prototype because he was the first tiller of the land. 


_ Later, man ground his wheat between crude implements 
to separate the husk from the floury portion. Later still 
he mixed the flour with water and baked it over a fire. 
Doing these things he learned to use nature—the soil, the 
sun, the rain, stones, wood and fire. Then down through 
the ages milling progressed from hand power, animal power, 
water power, wind power, steam power, to the modern mill; 
and, harvesting, from the sickle, the scythe, the cradle, the 
reaper, the binder, to the modern combine. Incomplete ac- 
counts of each technological change have filled volumes. 


Different climates and soils yield different wheats. In 
more recent decades, agronomists who study grains have 
bred improved kinds of wheat, just as animal husbandmen 
Apart from rich soils, the cul- 
tivation of wheat is dominated largely by climate. For 
at least three months there should be a frostless growing 


season, while the most suitable amount of rain is that 


normally provided by an annual fall of about twenty five 
inches. These requirements are best satisfied by the climate 
of the intermediate grasslands, which, lying in the heart of 
the great land masses of the northern hemisphere, are the 
true home of wheat. Within this belt two main classes of 
wheat are recognized, viz., winter wheats and spring wheats. 
Winter wheats are sown in the autumn, lie protected from 
frost by a layer of snow, and are reaped ih the summer. 
Where the severity of the winter is so great that the young 
plants would be destroyed by the intense cold, the wheats 
are not sown until the spring. These are known as spring 


wheats and they are likewise harvested in the summer, 


so that regardless of the time of planting the farmer has 
but the one crop every twelve months. 


Unlike a piece of machinery which can be made alike 


every year, wheat, like every other living; growing thing, 


noodles. 


varies from season to season and from climate to climate. 
Hard wheats grow in climates where rainfall is moderate, 
while soft thrive where there is slightly more moisture though 
not to excess. Each of these basic types is in turn divided 
into ' many other types, and the final number is legion. Hard 
wheats may be either winter wheats or spring wheats, and 
the kind of wheat is important only as it determines the 
quality of flour to be milled from it. Good wheat, properly 
milled, necessarily yields gocd flour, and distinction must 
be made between the grade and the class of flour. Briefly 
grade is used to refer to the type of flour as determined 
by the process of milling, while class is used to designate 
the type of wheat from which the flour is milled. 


As a general rule, for every one hundred pounds of 
wheat used seventy two pounds of flour‘are obtained. This 
is known as the 72% extraction rate. The remaining twenty 
eight per cent, consisting principally of bran from the outer 
coatings of the wheat berry or kernel, is termed millfeed 
and is generally sold to livestock farmers. The livestock 
in turn transforms it into vitamin and mineral rich food, 
such as milk, eggs and meat. Of equal importance is the 
fact that the benefit of the price obtained by the wheat 
grower from the sale of millfeed to cattle raisers and 
poultrymen enables the wheat flour to be sold at a lower 
price than it otherwise would fetch. It will thus be realized 
that while nut shells, egg shells, banana peels and orange 
peels are normally thrown away as being valueless, the 
complete outer and inner portions of the wheat kernel are 
useful. Under austerity conditions the United Kingdom, 
which imports q large quantity of wheat every year, con- 
tinues to use an 80% extraction rate in order to derive 
more flour for human consumption, while even in America 


bread loaves baked from whole wheat flour, that is 100% 


extraction, are available. Such loaves are darker in colour 
but they have a greater protein content, and millers have 
received, and will continue to receive, criticism from the 
minority for excluding bran and germ in their efforts to 
make as white a flour as possible. The whiter the flour the 
lower it is in vitamin and mineral content, and because of 
this recourse is often had to enrichment. | 


The 72% extraction rate, or straight run, can in turn 
be divided into grades such as fancy patent, first patent, 
short patent, medium patent and long patent. These patent 
grades necessarily yield by-products, and these are known 


as clear flours. The higher the quality of patent flour de- 


sired, the smaller will be the quantity of this-grade produced 
and the greater the quantity of clears available. Patent 
grades milled from hard wheats are ideal for bread baking, 
while clears from the same source, which are exceptionally 
high in protein content, are used here in Hongkong for 
Durum wheat is used in Canada and the States 
for macaroni, spaghetti and vermicelli, but the cost of this 
class of wheat, which would be more adaptable than clear 
grades for noodle purposes, is out of the range of Chinese 
buyers here. Soft wheats are particularly suitable for 
pastry, and a blend of hard and soft wheats for biscuits. 
In Hongkong the tendency is for importers to order hard 
wheat flours from Canada and soft wheat from the U.S.A. 
Australian flour, which is also of 72% extraction, appears to 
strike a general average between the two, and while it is 
never as poor as some of the inferior grades from the North 
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American continent which are sold here, at the same time 
it appears to lack the specialized milling treatment of the 
higher Canadian and American grades in that division into 
bakers’ patents and by-products is not made. 


Flour importers holding stocks always have to contend 
with the vexatious matter of weevily infestation. Inter- 


nees in Stanley and prisoners of war in Shamshuipo during 


the years of the Japanese occupation of the Colony will 
doubtless recall with wry faces the antique flour rations 
issued. At the same time they should admit, if they wish 
to remain honest, that weevily flour was not one of the 
factors which impaired their health, and in fact the writer 
“remembers it used to be a standing joke, which was taken 
all around good naturedly, that the baked weevils provided 
the only vitamin left in the loaves which were baked from 
such stale stocks. Flour buyers in the trade, however, 
are very exacting, and the writer recollects that a whole 


shipment of 4,000 bags was once rejected by a meticulous 


purchaser because a single weevil had been located in one 


bag. Aside from the fact that weevils are definitely ac- 


quired during storage here subsequent to arrival of ship- 
ment, it is not altogether impossible for shipments to suffer 
damage prior to arrival as a result of attacks by these 
insects during the wheat growing stage. The writer has 
recently read two publications documenting some data on 
the battles of plant scientists against enemies of the wheat 
crops, and flour milled from weevily wheat can only mean 
that it must arrive in deteriorated condition. In addition 
to the granary weevil, there are the confused flour beetle, 
the saw-tooth grain beetle, the red rust flour beetle, the 
Indian meal moth, the protein bandit, the immigrant fly, the 
wily black spore, the hidden fungus, the strange wheat 
head, the sinister bug, the long-legged spinner, and finally 
the rodent, so that even if Sherlock Holmes were as good 
an entomologist as he was a detective he might be unable 
to solve these mysteries and for once be unable to say 
to his doctor friend: “Elementary, my dear Watson”. A 
great deal has been accomplished by plant scientists to deve- 
lop better and more disease-resistant varieties of cereal 


grains, but a great deal more remains to be done and the 
battle is always on. 


Rather than criticise any one over this. ‘entitle busi- 
ness, let us thank the wheat grower and the flour miller 
and the plant scientist for their unremitting labours in 
providing us with our daily bread. The toil of the farmer 
is always long and hard, and this applies everywhere in 
the world where he works. Who, for instance, reading 
Tennyson’s classic THE LADY OF SHALOTT has paused 
for a moment to consider the tireless farmer working from 
dawn till moonlight and has not confined his entire atten- 
tion to the lady concerned :— 


“Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 
Down to tower’d Camelot: 
* * * 
“And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Listening, whispers ‘’Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.’”’ 
* 


Flour in Hongkong is sold by the name of the brand. 
Approximately two hundred brands or chops are registered 
under the local Trade Marks Ordinance, and stocks em- 


these brands, 
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bracing some sixty odd brands are generally available. in 
the market. Competition is keen at all times and some 
importers order flour shipments not for sale to the bakeries 
but entirely for the purpose of indulging in a gamble, and, 
like gamblers, when they suffer a reverse they are always 
ready to come back for more. If stocks are low when 
their shipments arrive they come out on the right side, but 
more often than not the market is overstocked, as it is at 
present, with 10,000 tons on storage in the warehouses 
as against only 4,000 tons required by Government. In © 
receiving a trimming these importers also adversely. affect . 
the position of stock holders who are required to carry 
reserves because the local prices must drop. At the moment 
clear flours can be purchased in the market here at a few , 
dollars per bag below cost. 


Each brand has a reputation to sib and naturally 
some brands, through consistency of baking performance 
as well as length of time they have been established in the 
market, have a better reputation than others. Retailers 
and bakeries are conversant with the qualities of most of 
but housewives who buy a bag or a few 
pounds at a time from compradore shops are not. The 
headmistress of one of the leading girls’ schools in the 
Colony recently telephoned me to say that her domestic 
science teacher had been unable to demonstrate to her class 
the intricate art of producing a loaf of bread from the bag 
of flour which she had purchased. The trouble was ap- 
parent and my reply was that she must have bought a bag 
of soft wheat flour instead of hard wheat. With this I 
coupled the name of one of our brands of hard wheat and 
everybody was satisfied. 


The public in Hongkong will be interested to know 
that bakers from Canada and U.S.A., who have experience 
not only in those countries but in Great Britain and Ger- 
many as well, think quite highly of the Chinese baker here. 
One cannot overlook the fact that experience is the best 
teacher and the hours of the Chinese baker are long. For 
the pound loaf, after allowing for, leavening agent, salt, 
sugar, shortening and water, our baker can balance a piece 
of dough in either hand and judge the weight to a nicety. 
Elsewhere the process would be slower because every in- 
dividual piece would have to be weighed on a scale. Never- 
theless, with hardly any exception, the bakers here are 
willing to learn more, and most bakeries are only too keen 
to permit foreign experts to demonstrate in their pre- 
mises, 


Finally it may amaze many oodles to know that, 
despite the huge American, Canadian and Australian wheat 
exports, the latest figures listing annual world wheat pro- 
duction, which are accepted and quoted even by American 
authorities, are as follows:— 


Place 


Bushels Per Cent 

Ist — Asia 1,620,000,000 32.08 
2nd — Europe 1,580,000,000 31.29 
38rd — North 1,570,000,000 31.09 

(Canada & U.S.A.) 
4th — Australia 155,000,000 3.07 
5th — South America ............ 125,000,000 
5,050,000,000 


100.00 


= 


As Europe and Asia are the largest importers, the 
answer to the riddle of course lies in the fact that their 
populations are overwhelmingly larger than those of the 
other wheat producing continents. 


Bread is the staff of life. Eat it and be thankful. 


| 
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TRAVEL 


Now! 
New Super-6 Clippers 


non-sfop fo 
TOKYO 


in 6 hours 45 minutes! 


WEEKLY 


Departures —Tuesdays, Thursdays, Sundays 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phones 36474, 36576 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 
Clipper Information Desk (24 hour service), Phone 37031 


*Trade-Marks, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York. U.S.A., with limited liability 
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50 YEARS— 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE - 
To 
SOUTH AFRICA 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast’ Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular. Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of ‘Lading 
To 


West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 


TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip. Fares 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


‘Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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The total volume of visible trade for 
April 1953 was valued at $632.7 mil- 
lion, according to details issued by 
the HK Dept. of Commerce & Indus- 
try. This figure, although down by 
$37.5 million (5.6%) compared with 
the preceding month, showed an in- 
erease of $76.2 million (13.7%) over 
the 1952 monthly average of $556.5 
million. 


Imports at $362.1 million were $23.0 
million (6.0%) less than the previous 
month but compared with the 1952 
monthly average of $314.9 million an 
increase of $47.2 million (15.0%) was 
recorded. Big increases in import 
value as compared with the 1952 
monthly average were’ recorded for 


Ceylon (plus 274%), Western Germany © 


(plus 194%), Indochina (plus 116%), 


Formosa (plus 112%), New Zealand 
(plus 58%), Indonesia (plus 52%), 


(plus 49%), Pakistan (plus 

%), Thailand (plus 84%), Sweden 
yb 83%), Belgium (plus 24%), 
Australia (plus 22%) and China, ex- 
cluding Formosa (plus 21%). Note- 
worthy reductions in value in imports 
were recorded for India (—71%), 
Burma (—41%), Italy (—86%), Nor- 
(—29%) and South Korea 


__ Exports at $270.6 million fell by 
$14.5 million (5.1%) compared with 
the previous month but were $29.0 
million (12.0%) more than the 1952 
monthly average of $241.6 million. 
Main individual increases on the basis 


of the 1952 monthly average were:— 


Belgium (plus 266%), South Korea 
(plus 206%), Japan (plus 180%), Italy 
(plus 96%), Sweden (plus 86%), 


United Kingdom (plus 72%), Australia 


(plus 71%), North Borneo (plus 50%), 
Philippines (plus 45%), India (plus 
42%), Ceylon (plus 40%), China, ex- 
cluding Formosa piss. 38%), France 
(plus 38%), New Zealand (plus 27%) 
and Indochina (plus 24%). Countries 
showing considerably neduced value for 
exports were:— Norway (—88%), 
Switzerland (—78%), Denmark 
(—59%), Pakistan (—58%), Western 
Germany (—55%), Thailand (—53%), 
Formosa (—52%), U.S.A. (—35%), 
Egypt (—35%), Malaya (—25%) and 
Burma (—21% ). 

Trade Controls—The number of im- 


port and export licences issued was 
as follows:— 


Monthly 
April March Averages 
1953 1953 for 1952 
Import 8,235 8,550 6,890 
Export 13,948 14,729 13,168 


Essential Supplies Certificates—The 
number of applications fell consider- 
ably to 1,611 although still well above 
last year’s average. Of these 350 
were rejected. There were also 25 


cancellations. The U.K. more than 
maintained its pr@ponderance in the 
number of certificates issued. the 


U.S.A., Japan and Germany falling 
back in proportion. 


Price Control—aAll 


price 
were removed on April 10. 


controls 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN APRIL 1953 


Seizures—The 
seizures almost doubled compared with 


number 


of major 


HK IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, 
With Cumulative Totals & Monthly Averages for the Year 


APRIL 1953 


& Comparative Monthly Averages for 1952 


Merchandise 


United 
Australia 
Canada 
Ceylon. 
India. . 
Malaya . 
New Zealand 
North Borneo . 
Pakistan 
South Africa .... 
West Africa (Br.) .... 
East Africa (Br.) ...... 
Central Africa (Br.) .. 
British West Indies .... 
British Oceania ......... < 
Comm., Other ...... 
Ate. Other 
Central America 
Argentina 
South American 
Countries, Other .... 
Burma 
China (ex. Formosa) 
Formosa 
Indochina 
Indonesia 
Japan .... 
North . 
Korea, South 
Macao 
Philippines 
Thailand 
Middle & Near East 
Countries . 
Cent, Asian Countries 
United States Oceania 
Oceania, n.e.s. . 
Belgium ........ 
Denmark 
France 
Germany CW 
Italy 
N 


Switzerland : 
U.S.S.R. 
Austria 
Finland 
Turkey 
Eastern Europe ......... 
European Countries, 
Other 


Total Merchandise 
Total Gold & Specie .. 


Grand Total 


April 
1953 
$ 


41,983,473 


5,590,114 
6,893,117 
686,842 
2,476,266 
11,959,796 
124,029 
1,931,226 
11,061,655 
2,008,125 


1,857,246 
3'100 
3.120 


1,798,743 


254,3 314 
18,704, 272 
35, 444 
160,000 
4,350 


12,213,188 
1,416,627 
83,846,440 
7,886,847 
7,721,194 
3,531,611 
33,154,948 


.956,767 

5, 668, 408 
A 327, 734 
22, 816, 575 


28,850 
1,055, 049 
“185, 640 


260,5 518 
314, 621 
434, 438 
29, 167, 269 


6, 671, 204. 


9, 149, 538 
971, 866 
2,616,884 
8,985,122 
1,372 
1,044,394 
115,525 


980,935 
450,526 


Jan./April 
1953 


$ 


177,720,854 


19,678,390 
23;775,399 


1,386,746 


16,726,759 
63,178,462 
733,987 
11,516,429 
33,917,696 
5,784,134 


7,855,242 
2,571,386 
3,120 
94,885 
6,595,368 
1,012,842 
752,748 
67,171,674 
226,677 
189,760 


20,476 


21,818,907 
19,078,797 


339,840,772 


23,206,075 
14,543,038 
11,043,193 


112,885,725 


3,310,857 
24°234.709 
3.384.726 


109,441,476 


1,349,077 
1,765,579 
853,640 
4,625 
23,516,178 


6,213,774 


31,500,805 


97,070,237 


46,355,114 
52,724,907 
2,648,781 
9,065,514 


39,147,921 . 


2,133 
4,212,597 
$374,959 
5,696 
8,465,545 


1,733,788 


Monthly 
Average 
1953 
$ 
44,430,214 
4,919,598 
5,943,850 
346,686 
4,181,690 
15,794,616 
183,497 
2,879,107 
8,479,424 
1,446,033) 


1,963,810) 
642,846) 


188, 187 

16,792, 919 

56,669 
47,440) 


5,454,727) 
4,769,699 
84,960,193 
5,801,519 
3,635,760 
2,760,798 
28,221,431 


827,714 
6,058,677 
846,182 
27,360,369 


337,269) 
441,395) 
213,410) 
1,156) 
5,879,045 
1,553,443 
7,875,201 
24,267,559 
11,588,779 
13,181,227 
662,195 
2,266,379 
9,786,980 
“533 
1,053,1 49) 
93,740 
1,424) 
2,116,886) 


433,447) 


Monthly 
Average 
1952 


$ 


39,198,632 
4,564,871 
6,544,763 

183,684 
8,407,505 
18,658,171 
80,893 
2,216,020 
7,504,216 


4,094,352 


3,025,761 


1,678,642 
310,386 
18,422,000 
148,770 


678,790 


2,392,742 


69,188,827 
3,723,489 
3,578,509 
2,321,626 

40,183,989 


774,882 
5,158,947 
893,748 
17,054,800 


1,604,982 


5,873,524 
1,482,532 
5,345,023 
9,908,110 


10,467,625 


9,015,062 
1,365,068 
1,968,776 
9,156,394 

121,667 


2,659,512 


71,064 


$62,114,322 1,450,712,179 


698,650 


174,662 


362,678,045 314,957,290 


684,520 


$62,185,386 1,451,410,829 


362,852,707 315,641,810 


~ 


780 ) 
1,648,842 ) 
| 


DO 
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the previous month. Out of 39 cases 
13 were interceptions on the water. 
The most notable seizures were 90 
cases of welding rods on _ the 
“Yunnan” and 82% tons of asphalt 


manifested as coal tar pitch on the 


motor junk “Wing Sang.” 

One person was arrested off the 
s.s. “Tai Loy” for carrying 40 taels 
of prepared opium in specially made 
tins. These tins have not been seen 
by revenue staff since before the war. 


HK EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, APRIL 1953 


Wh Cumulative Totals & Monthly Averages for the Year 


& Comparative Monthly Averages for 1952 


Monthly Monthly 
April Jan./April Average Average 
| 1953 195 1953 1952 
.Merchandise $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ........ 11,978,305 41,463,506 10,365,877 6,947,131 
Australia ies 2,499,798 9,049,313 2,262,328 1,459,720 
Canada 1,696,070 8,893,943 2,223,486 1,622,607 
Ceylon .... 1,234,253 6,079,963 1,519,991 878,709 
India 3 6,878,241 1,719,560 1,023,672 
Malaya | 40,067,342 129,689,309 32,422,327 34,796,142 
New Zealand 377,696 1,178,126 294,532 297,621 
North Borneo ..  2,309.076 9,326,730 2,331,683 1,539,686 
1,923,320 5,418,962 1,354,741 4,579,340 
South Africa .... 621,984 2,544,911 636,228) 
West Africa (Br.) cows 1,643,393 5,694,283 1,428,571) 2.941.403 
East Africa (Br.) ...... 1,994,167 4,149,337 1,037,334) 
Central Africa (Br.) . 1,018,699 3,869,396 967,349) 
British West Indies .... 1,211,623 3,495,835 873,959 ) | 
British. Oceania .......... 434,128 1,415,890 353,973 ) 2,161,063 
Br. Comm., Other ...... 2,258,144 6,371,360 1,592,840 ) 
Egypt ARES 120,405 250,717 62,679 186,007 
Afr, Countries, Other 5,042,387 18,220,219 4,555,055 2,916,905 
U.S.A. 6.149,524 23,879,828 5,969,957 9,457,490 
Central America ........ 1,006,233 3,931,368 982,842 1,000,975 
South American 3 | ) 938,713 
Countries, Other .... 886,812 2,720,971 680,243) 
‘Burma 8,004 393 13,126.899 3,281,725 4,443,385 
China (ex. Formosa) 59,701,945 300,777,222 75,194,306 43,336,014 
Formosa (Taiwan) .... 8,286,405 36,703,548 9,175,887 17,286,209 
Indochina 3,629,590 14,841,133 3,710,283 2,930,862 
Indonesia ... 51,724,378 118,459,297 29,614,824 44,000,390 
28,890,540 87,155,224 21,788,806 10,302,374 
Korea, North — — 
Korea, South 5,760,056 12,047,824 3.011,956 1,880,886 
‘Macao 7,047,839 30,720,508 7,680,127 7,404,549 
Philippines ae 5,498,574 18,332,268 4,583,067 3,780,676 
9,616,091 47,440,233 11,860,058 20,257,497 
Middle & Near East : 
Countries . 849,706 4,629,863 1,157,466) 
Cent, Asian Countries 18,462 34,472 8,618) 1.381.761 
‘United States Oceania $562,373 2,299,486 574,871) 
Oceania, n.é.s. 301,882 854,029 213,507) 
Belgium - 1,593,289 5,813,153 1,453,288 435,026 
Denmark . 344,875 2,131,562 532,890 847,947 
France . 7,588,242 1,897,060 1,256,109 
Germany (Western) . 1,266,030 8,262,425 2,065,606 2,822,699 
4,176,702 21,718,300 5,429,575 2,128.670 
Netherlands 3,259,976 14,998,786 3,749,696 3,135,621 
Norway 51,361 1,617,224 404,306 446,548 
551,251 1,456,001 364,000 297,067 
Switzerland 48,247 | 339,376 84,844 218,478 
Austria 686 686 171) 
Eastern Europe ......... — — — ) 
European Countries : ) 
Other 98,672 228,805 57,201) 
Total Merchandise .... 270,562,649 1,046,175,887. 261,542,959 241,584,172 
Total Gold & Specie .. 993,035 2,165,072 541,268 1,180,869 


Grand Total ... 


271,555,684 1,048,340,909 262,085,227 242,765,041 
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A total of 62 illicit stills and 1,263 
gallons of fermenting material was 
seized. A considerable drop in the 
amounts of Chinese tobacco and 
cigarettes smuggled into the Colony 
and detected by revenue officers oc- 
curred. On the other hand police 
officers searching the water front made 
compensatingly greater hauls. 


Revenue—Although about 10% be- 
low the returns for the previous month 
revenue from all items was at a satis- 


factory level. The monthly averages 


based on the 1953/54 estimates were 
all exceeded with the exception of 
that for table waters. Total revenue 
amounted to $5,766,832.02 of which 
over $2,500,000 came from tobacco 
— over $1,300,000 from hydrocarbon 
oils. 


Statistics—The number of import 
and export declarations received in 
April was 51,646, a decrease of 4,548 
as compared with the previous month. 


Business’ Registration Office—The 
output of the office up to April 30, 
1953 is illustrated by the following 
figures: Applications registered 51,907, 
certificates issued 27,952, demand notes 
issued 33,922, and revenue collected 
$6,294,264, 


Supplies—Supplies of rice, sugar 
and frozen meat continued to be pro- 
cured on Government account. Im- 
ports during the month of Govern- 
ment and commercial rice from Bang- 
kok and Saigon totalled 18,209 tons. 


Commercial imports of firewood from 
all sources during the month amounted 
to 10,977 tons of which 2,455 tons 
came in from Wuchow. This is the 
largest monthly import of firewood 
from Wuchow since December, 1952. 
The Chinese Government may have re- 
laxed their export restriction. 


PEE PDB PPB LPP PPP PPP 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at 
the Head Office of the Society, 
Union Building, Hongkong, on 
Thursday, 21st May 1953 at 11.30 
am., to receive the Directors’ 
Report and the Statement of 
Accounts, to declare a dividend 
and to transact the ordinary 
business of the Society. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 2nd May to 21st 
May, both days inclusive. | 


By Order of the Board, 


L. B. STONE, 
General Manager. 


Hongkong, 17th April 1953. 
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FAR EASTE 


Economic. REVIEW 


ri NANCE & COMMERCE 


STERLING/DOLLAR RATES 


By G. Reimann 


Special attention should be paid to 
a recent special communication on 
“pending changes of conditions for 
dollar payments in sterling area coun- 
- tries It is necessary to anticipate 
thé new possibilities now and to adjust 
current commitments or plans for new 
contracts accordingly, though a decision 
will be delayed. In the very near 
future, vital decisions will be made 
in London concerning new possibilities 
for the use of British sterling in com- 
mercial transactions. The future of 


- reference to dollar trade. 


the Sterling bloc will be at stake. 
Highly secretive meetings will be held 
with Dominion representatives and 
immediately thereafter with  lead- 
ing E.P.U. representatives, including 
France and West-Germany, on the 
new role of British sterling in 
commercial transaction, with special 
The outcome 
of these negotiations will greatly affect 
price and payments conditions on soft- 
currency commodity markets, also for 
hard-currency exporters. Details of 
the pending changes will not be known 
for some time but the practical results 


may be anticipated to - some extent. 


Country and 


total value 
_of exports 
France Sesamum seed 
Raw silk (not thrown) 
Copper scrap .... 
Animal products used 
in medicines and 
perfumery 
Aniseed Oil 
Essential vegetable 
oils (excluding cas- 
Casein, albumen, gela- 
tin, glue and dress- 
ings 
Silk wholly of 
Germany Eggs, not in the shell, 
(Western) dried 


($1,266,030) Sesamum seed 
Feathers 
Bamboo canes 
Casein, albumen, gela- 
tin, glue and dress- 
ings 
Cordage, cables, rupes 
and twine 


Silk waste 
Rapeseed oil 
Teaseed oil 


Italy | 
($4,176,702) 


Netherlands 


Ginger preserved in 
($3,359,976) 


Syrup, not in air- 
tight containers ...... 
Sesamum seed 
Soya bean oil .............. 
Cotton seed oil 


Sweden 
($551,251) 


Bed. linen 
and kitchen linen .. 
Chinaware and porce- 
Electric torches of 
local manufacture .. 
Gloves and mittens of 
all materials _.......... 
Articles of basketware 
or of wickerwork _.. 


% difference %of Hongkong’s 


_ Exports on basis total exports 
April, 1953 1952 monthly  tocountry in 
eee average April, 1953 
40,050 + 115 
96,175 + 68 
469,023 + 334 27 
26.470 + iil 
40,500 + 2380 2 
2 
205,872 + 104 12 
23,451 — 58 
79,009 + 62 #5 
88,570 — 68 7 
300,000 + 168 24 
463,386 + 11 37 
34,809 + 58 3 
41,696 78 
38,609 — 838 3 
636,709 342 (15 
502.740 “— 26 12 
2,486,213 60 
\ \ 
34.361 — 42 1 
305,000 + 309 9 
563,817 + 283 17 
572,248 + 344 17 
6,940 + 98 
87,459 + 465 q 
99956 + 487 4 
$3,648 + 85 6 
118,711 + °488 22 
150,722 + 451 27 
26,532 + 86 5 
ote... 3 


not be considered as 


‘policy will be continued. 


various countries of the 


The following points may be consider- 
ed. 


1. British representatives will have 
to declare that the December program 
for gradual convertibility of the Pound 
cannot be fulfilled. Washington will 


of British ht-money 
creased 
amounts of Sterling funds for imports 
will be released (approximately £500 
million annually). The shortage of 
Sterling within the sterling area will 
be greatly eased. It would be political- 
ly impossible for Britain to try to com- 
pete with the USA in a deflationary 
drive, and for this reason if that situa- 
tion should arise a devaluation might 
become inevitable. 


3. Representatives of Dominion 
countries, including Australia, will in- 
sist on immediate measures to improve 
their competitive position on _ dollar 
markets.. After the failure of London 
to offer. relief from dollar shortages 
and after having passed through a 
period of hardship, largely due to a 
great scarcity of sterling funds, deal- 
ings of individual members of ° the 
Sterling group. in local currencies ‘and 
at “realistic”, i.e. lower rates for local 
exchange will have to be made .pos- 
sible in commercial transactions with 
the hard currency area. Thus export 
prices of overpriced commodities may 
be reduced, without straining the do- 
mestic economy through deflationary 
measures. This may mean the émer- 
gence of new types of free foreign ex- 
change markets or the creation of faci- 
lities for the wider use of switch and 
clearing funds. The introduction of 
such measures may greatly differ. in 
Sterling area. 


commodity 


2. Easing 


4. Special types of 


- sterling may be created for individual 


commodity markets which have becorhe 
free. Sterling funds. derived from 
commodity . transactions may be con- 
verted into dollar funds and vice versa 
at rates which will be determined by 
competitive conditions. Sterling  pur- 
chases of grains, copper, zinc, cotton 
futures, tin, rubber, tea, coffee, sugar, 
silver and even gold may ‘become > 
cheaper if purchased in the sterling 
area and more expensive if supplied 
by the dollar area. i.e. the dollar would 
be traded at a premium which will differ 
for dealings in individual commodity 


| markets. 


6. British authorities will have to 


’ agree to a greater share of control of 
hard currency funds 


by individual 
members of the Sterling bloc. Other- 
wise, the new pressure of world market 
competition together with stiff U.S. 
eo of British demands may not 
e met 7 


British monetary policies will not 
compete with U.S. deflationary mea- 


sures. The period of great strength 
for British sterling is ending. 


Business in April, 1952: 


21, 1953 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
APRIL 


fair volume of business was re- 
ported during the month with interest 


well distributed, but chiefly centred on 


shares in Land and Utility Companies. 
Prices generally showed increases over 
March, but at the close less interest 
was shown with no recession in prices 
and the market was quietly steady. 


Dividend announcements were made . 


bv Union Insurance, Canton Insurance, 
China Underwriters, Hong Kong Fire, 
Indo-China, China’ Light, . Caldbeck 
Macgregor, Sun Co., Shanghai Loan, 
Bute. Plantation and Rubber Trust. 


Business during April $13,689,636. 


‘Business in 1952: $142,309,007. Busi- 
ness for Jan./April 1953: $40, 213,568. 
$7,297, 096. 


Business Done During April:— 


Qty. of 
S 
H.K. Govt. 3%% Loan (1934) .... $1,000 
BLE. Govt. 314% Loan (1948) .... $229,000 
Canton Insurance 5 
H.K. Fire Insurance 93 
Wheelock Marden ................ 68,900 
North Point Wharves 25,500 
Sh. & Hongkew Wharf .......... 9,009 
850 
Chinn. Lirhts (F. Pd:)- 
China Entertainment. ............ 1,000 
Rubber Plantations 

. ©onsolidated Rubber ............ 2,000 
2,000 

Rubber 


7 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 
(By Chance) 


Tiere was some improvement in the 


share -market last week both in quan- 
tity and volume but very iit*le change. 


‘in prices of various stocks’ except the 
following :—North Point Wharves 


‘gained 25 cents, because they declared — 
the same dividend as last year; Peak 
‘Trams (F. Pd.) gained $2, and Peak 


Trams (Partly Pd.). $1, because Peak 


; tramways Co., Ltd: declared 50 cents 
| more in the fully paid shares and 25 


than last year. 


H.K. Lands improved 
by $2, and L. Crawfords 80 cents. 
Main interest was again. centred 
around Public Utilities shares, 47,476 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 18,638 H.K. 


Electrics, 13,100 H.K. Tramways chang- 


ing hands. The week’s total proceeds 
were $2,803,744 and total number of 


shares done was 256,430. 


Further declaration of dividends was 
made during the week:—. 


Peak Tramways, Ltd. 
$4 free of tax. 

Peak Tramways, Ltd. (Partly. Pd. oi 
$2 free of tax. 

North Point Wharves, 
cents, free of tax. 


Ewo Cotton Mills, 


(F. Pd.)— 


Ltd.—70 
Ltd.—_JMP 1,700, 


payable in Shanghai. 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 15th 
May, 1953, compared with those at the close 
of the previous week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan, 100 
344% Loan (1934 & 1940), 9114 b. 
Loan (1948), 91% s. 
Banks 

HK. & S. Bank, 1460 b; 1470 s; 1460 sa. 
Bank of East Asia, 149 b. 

Insurances 


Canton Ins.; Ex. Div., 235 nom. 
Union Ins., Ex. Div., 750 b; 765 s; 750 sa. 
China Underwriters, 5.10 b. 


H.K. Fire Ins., 140 b. 
Shipping 
U. Waterboats, 14.60 nom. 


Asia Nav., 1.45 nom. 
Wheelocks, 7.45 b; 7.55 s. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 76 sa. 
North Point Wharves, 6.40 b; 6.60 s; up 265c. 
Sh. E’ongkew, 1.90 nom. 
H.K. Docks, 18.90 nom. 
China Providents, 10.86 b; 
down 20c 
S’hai Dockyards, 2.28: &. 
Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
 H.K. & S. Hotels, 7% b; 7.80 s; 7% sa; 
up 5c. 
H.K: Lands, 59 sa; up $2. 
S’hai Lands, 1.35 b. 
Humphreys, 14%, s; down 10c. 
K. Realties, 2.45 nom. 
Chinese Estates, 165 b. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways, 21.90 b; 22/21.90 sa. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 38 b; up $2. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 19 b; up $1. 
Star Ferries, 110 nom; up $3. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 10. 20 b; 
10.20 sa. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 6% b; 6.70 s. 


11.20 s; 11 sey 


H.K. Blectrics, 2874 b; 28.60 s; 28% #2: ment of sale of portion of its estates. 


down 10c. 
Macao Electrics, 10 b; 10.40 S$; up 200. 
Sandakan Lights, (Old), 6%, nom. . 
Sandakan Lights, (New), 6.20 nom. 
Telephones, 18 b; 18.40 s; 18.20 sa. ‘ 
Shanghai Gas, 1.30 nom. : 


Industrials 
H.K. Ropes, 15. 60. s.. 
Dairy Farms, 18% ..18.70 18. 40 da: 
down 20c. 


Watsons, 21% b; 21.80 $; 21.60 sa; down 10e. 
L. Crawfords, 27.30 b; 27. 70 -8;. up. 80c. 
Miscellaneous : 
China Entertainments, 16.80 b; 16.90 ga. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.20 b. © 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 


S’hai Loan, 1.45 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance (Old), 6. ae b. : 
Yangtsze Finance (New), b. 
Cottons 


16.30 s; - 


desultory. 


Rubber Companies 
Bute Plantation, Ex. Div., 2 nom. 
Consolidated Rubber, 3.10 sa. 
Kota Bahroe, 3.10 nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 40c, nom. 
Langkat, 75c. nom. 
Rubber Trust, 1.70 b; 1% s; up Be. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.30 b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70c._ b. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1.20 b. 
Sungei Duri, 3.10 nom. 
Tanah Merah, 78e: b. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 nom. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


Total volume of business was in 
moderate proportions in a week when 
dealings covered a wider scope than 
usual, The Laotian campaign con- 
tinued to make operators cautious and: 
the sharp fall in the rubber price late 
in the week exercised a depressing in- 
fluence against which Industrials barely 
held their own and Tins were curbed 
at a time when ordinarily some response 


might have been expected to the sharp 


rise in the metal price. 


Main events of the week in the In- 
dustrial section were the announce- 
ment of capital bonus issues by Robin- 
son & Co. and the Straits Times. 
These, which at another time might 
have brought a burst of activity, were 
received staidly with only minor. mar- 
ket movement and moderate dealings. 
Fraser & Neave met some support and 
there was a steady stream of small 


offerings of Uniteer Rights many of 


which were absorbed in rounding off 
operations. 


Petaling continued to fluctuate hacia 
providing the major business in Tins 
and ending the week higher than at 
the beginning. Hong Fatt came in for 
fresh speculative buying on Friday but 
otherwise in Dollar Tins dealing was 


In locally registered — sterling tins 
Kuala Kampar always commanded 
buyers as did Rawang Tinfields, 


Only meagre transactions were done 
in Home sterling Tins but the tin in- 
terests of sterling rubber Companies © 
attracted Malayan buyers to Castlefield 
and Kinta Kellas Rubber. 


Except for Brunei United interest 
was very limited in Rubbers. Brunei 
United moved up on the announce- 


Loan business comprised the placing 
of a very few lots of the longer term 


-' Municipal issues at better rates, while 
the demand for Local War Loans and 


*'21/6d, 
pensary and $2.45, Gammons $2.75 and 


Heries $1.30, Malayan Cement $1.50 to $1.45, 


short dated Municipals remains un- 
satisfied. Transactions were effected 
with London in British 34%% War Loan 
and Savings 60/70s. 


Business Done 2nd—8th May 1953 


Industrials. Consolidated Tin Smelter Ords. 
Fraser & Neave $2.25, Federal Dis- 
$2.72%,, Hammers $2.80 and $2.75, Wm. Jacks 
Malayan Breweries $4.20, Malayan Col- 


Oriental Telephone 71/-d, Robinsons $3.95 to 
$4.05 to $4.00, Singapore Cold Storage $4.25 and 
$4.20, St. Steamship $19. 50, Straits Times $3.95 


and 320. 25, Singapore Traction Ords. 23/-d, 
to $4.00 to $3.90 c. b.i. Straits Trading $20.30 
and .$20.25, Singapore Traction Ords. 23/-d, 


Uniteer Ords. $12.10, Uniteer Rights 00 to 


= 
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$2.10, Uniteer Prefs. $12.50, Henry Waugh 
$2.00, Wearne Bros. $2.35. 


Tins. Hong Fatts $1.30 to $1.32%, Kesang | 
$1.50 to $1.60, Kuchai $2.92% and $2.95, | 
Petalings $4.25 to $4.70 to $4.55, Rahman 
Hydraulic $1.50 and $1.52%, Rantaus $2.80, | 
Taiping Consols. $2.30. 

{ 


THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 


Austral Malay 38/-d, Jelapangs 35/-d, Katu WHIBSUN RACE MEETING 
24/6d, Kuala Kampar 40/10%4d to 42/3d, Laruts : 
11/1%d to 10/9d, Rawang Concessions 56/-d, 
Rawang Tin 10/-d. to 10/d., Sungei Bidor 44/-d., 
Takuapa 18/-d, Tongkah Harbour 9/114d, Lower 


Perak 13/6d, Bangrin 5/9d, Siamese Tin 17/-d. 


Gold. Freddies North 12/6d, Freddies South 
12/-d, Hill 50 49/714d. Aust., Mount Morgan 
Pref. 7/-d. Aust., Raub Gold $2.30. 


Oil. Burmah Oils 44/6d. to 48/-d. 


Rubbers. Ayer Panas 75 cents, Bagan Serai 
3/9d, Bassetts 55 cents c.d., Brunei United $1.10 
to $1.221%4, Castlefield 2/101%4d, Glenealy 95 and 
90 cents, Indragiri 31% and 32 cents, Kinta 
Kellas Rubber 1/3d, Kundong $1.45 and $1.47%4, 
Lunas $1.85, North Malay Rubber 1/544 and 
- 1/5%d, Nyalas 60 cents, Rompin Bahru 80 
cents. 

Overseas Investments—British. London & 
Coastal Oil Wharves 15/é6d. \ 


Australian. Bank of N.S.W. £37.8.0d, Broken 
Hill Pty. 40/6d, Mount Lyells 18/3d, Port Jack- 


son & Manly Ferries 5/6d. (All Australian 
currency). 


Saturday, 23rd May & Monday, 25th May, 1953 


| 

| { 
| | 
| (To be held under the Rules of the Hong Kong Jockey Club) | 
| 
| THE PROGRAMME WILL CONSIST OF 22 RACES. 
| 

| 

| 


ist Day —- 10 Races — Saddling Bell 1.30 p.m. — 1st Race 2.00 p.m. 


2nd Day — 12 Races — Saddling Bell 11.30 a.m. — ist Race 12.00 noon. 
Tiffin interval on the 2nd day will be after the 4th Race at 1.30 p.m. 


The Secretary’s office at Alexandra House will close at 11.45 a.m. on the 
1st day and at 10.00 a.m. on the 2nd day. ; 


MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE 
NO PERSON WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED. 


| 
! All persons MUST wear their badges prominently displayed throughout 
, the meeting. 
) _ Admission Badges at $10.00 each per day are obtainable through the 
: | Secretary on the written or personal introduction of a Member, such member 
HONGKONG COMPANY 
| 


to be responsible for all visitors introduced by him. 
INCORPORATIONS 


Tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House if ordered in advance from 


the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 
The following new private companies 


were incorporated in Hong Kong during NO CHILDREN will be admitted to the Club’s premises during the 


meeting. | 


the weeks ended :— 
May 2, 1953: 


Rayden (Japan) Limited—Exporters 
and importers, refrigerators, ship- 
owners, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$100,- 
000; Registered Office, 404, Hongkong 
& Shanghai Bank Building, Victoria, 


| 

! The price of admission will be $3.00 each per day payable at the Gate. 

| 

| 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Charles Win- | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
| 
} Any person leaving the Enclosure will be required to pay the requisite 
! fee of $3.00.in order to gain re-admission. 

| 


MBALS & REFRESHMENTS will be obtainable in the RESTAURANT. 
ter Rayden, 68, Kitahama 2-Chome, SERVANTS 
Higashi-Ku, Osaka, Japan, Merchant; 
Irene Louise Rayden, No. 1-250 
Nigawa-Takadai, Ryogen-Mura, Hyogo- 
ken, Japan, Merchant. | 


-Hongkong-Pacific Trading Company 
Limited—General exporters and im- 
porters, merchants and commission 
agents, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$1,- | 
000,000; Registered Office, 16, Bonham 
Strand West, lst floor, Victoria, Hong- | 

| 
| 


Servants must remain in their employer’s boxes except for passing 
through on their duties. They may on no account use the Betting Booths 


in the Members’ Betting Hall. S 
CASH SWEEPS 


| 

| 

| 
# The cost of a Through Ticket is $44.00. Through Tickets reserved 
} for this meeting but not paid for by 10.00 a.m. on Friday, 22nd May, will 
} be sold and the reservation cancelled for future meetings, 

| 


. There will be a Special Cash Sweep on the last race of the meeting. 
The cost of each ticket is $2.00. 0% | 7 


Cash Sweep Tickets may be obtained from the Cash Sweep Offices at 


kong; Subscribers—Chua Kian Bun, 14, 
Somerset Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
W.. Y. Lim, 69, Austin Road, Ist floor, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


Flying Cargo Limited—T ourist 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Queen’s Building, (Chater Road), 5 D’Aguilar Street and 382 Nathan Road, 
until 10.00 a.m. on both days. | 


agents and contractors, etc.; Nominal TOTALISATOR 
Capital, HK$100,000; Registered Office, 
Mezzanine (floor, Peninsula Hotel, 


Kowloon; Subscribers—Rosalind Hen- 
wood, Peninsula Hotel, Mezzanine 
floor, Kowloon, Travel Agent; Edwin 
Li, 51, Sai Yeung Choi Street, 2nd 
floor. Kowloon, Merchant. 


i PAYMENT WILL NOT BE MADE ON TORN OR DISFIGURED 
| 
| 
Hing Wah Company, Limited— 
| 


TICKETS. 4 
Backers are advised not to destroy or throw away their tickets until } 
after the “all clear’ signal has been exhibited, 3 


ALL WINNING TICKETS AND TICKETS FOR REFUNDS MUST BE 
PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT AT THE RACE COURSE ON THE DAY 
TO WHICH THEY REFER, NOT LATER THAN ONE HOUR AFTER THE 


| 

| TIME FOR: WHICH THE LAST RACE OF THE DAY HAS BEEN 
@ SCHEDULED TO BE RUN. 
| 


Keepers of hotel, restaurant, cafe, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$200,000; Regis- 
tered Office, 443, Wang Hing Building, 
Queen’s Road Central, Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Lee Pok, 2, Lyttle- 
ton Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant; Yu 
Ki Leung, 88A, Bonham Road, Hong- 


- Bookmakers, tic tac men, ete. will not be permitted to operate within 
| | 
kong, Merchant. 
| 
| 


the precincts of the Hong Kong Jockey Club. 


By Order of the Stewards, 


H. MISA, 


May 9, 1953: ) 
Secretary 


Ah Pong Vaughn Company, Limited 
—Importers, exporters, manufacturers, 
commission agents, etc.; Nominal Capi- 


, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
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tal, HK$100,000; Office, 37 

Connaught Road entral, 2nd floor, 
ictoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 

Andrew Sinn, 65, Caine Road, 2nd floor, 

Hong Kong, Merchant; Kwan Tsin Hse. 
90, Prince Edward Road, Kowloon, 
erchant, 


_ Semg Kee Hong, Limited—Importers, 
exporters, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$1,- 
000,000; Registered Office, 11, Queen 

eet, ground and first floors, Vic- 
toria, Hong Kong; Subscribers—Cheng 
Jit Shun, 2A, Clarence Terrace. ground 
floor, Hong Kong, Merchant; Chan Tso 
Liang, 11, Leighton Road, 2nd floor, 

ong Kong, Merchant. 


Herbert Kees Limited—lImporters, 
exporters, manufacturers, commission 
agents, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$300,- 
000; Registered Office, Alexandra 
House, 1st floor, Queen’s Road Central, 
Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 
Herbert Otto Kees, Rural Building, Lot 
No. 571, Deep Water Bay, Hong Kone, 


oti 


Merchant; 
Minden 
Merchant. 


Feisec Limited—Bankers, capitalists, 
financiers, concessionaires, merchants, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$2,000,000; 


Dinarte Ferrer Lopes, 8, 
Avenue, floor, Kowleon, 


Registered Office, 601, Marina House, 


Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers— 
W. A. Welch, 4, Shek O, Hong Kong, 
Chartered Accountant; T. E. Dunn, 
gg Bay Hotel, Hong Kong, Mer- 
chant. 


The Assurance Realty, Limited— 
To purchase, take on lease or in ex- 
change, or hire or otherwise acquire 
any land and hereditaments of any 
tenure, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$1,- 
500,000; Registered Office, 33, Village 
Road, Happy Valley, Hong Kong; Sub- 
scribers—Y. T. Kong, 33, Village Road, 
Happy Valley, 1st floor, Hong Kong, 
Merchant; Chan Yau To, 33, Village 
Road, Happy Valley, Ist floor, Hong 
Kong, Married Woman. 


BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 
Capital: Frs. 1,275,000,000.— 


HEAD OFFICE 
96, Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 
| EUROPE 
_ Bordeaux - London - Marseilles 
INDOCHINA & ASIA 
Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 
Hué - Pnompenh - Tourane 
Bangkok - Canton - Hongkong - Peking | 
Pondicherry - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 
AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Addis Ababa - Darhan Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 
Dire Daoua - Hodeidah 
PACIFIC 


Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


Banque de 1’Indochine (Inc. California) San Francisco 
Banque de l’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd. (Johannesburg 


—&— 
HONGKONG AGENCY 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. 


4 


Port Elizabeth) 


Manager: P. DUMANT. 


~ 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week May 4—29: 


Gold: Business is picking up and 
some speculative interest has been 
aroused by recent advance in the US$ 
rate and larger turnover in bullion 
for trade purposes. Politieal develop- 
ments have had hardly any effect on 
traders and the outlook for operators 
is no longer determined by war or 
peace scares. Purely commercial and 
technical considerations control prices. 
With the highly emotional and alarm- 
ist Shanghai speculators practically out 
of the field, the market has long ago 
returned to the calm and uninteresting 
habits of the early post-war period. 


As a transhipment centre Hongkong 
remains leading in the Far East; from 
Manila to Calcutta gold interests are 
meeting and negotiating here. With 
Macao providing’ legally permissible 
imports, and _ the Chinese ‘transport 
outfits’ the necessary organisation. to 
ferry the gold into this Colony and 
from here to the various Far Eastern 
destinations, the prosperity of a large 
number of persons engaged in_ the 
bullion business is assured. Hongkong 
has maintained itself as the cheapest 
and most reliable supply centre for gold 
demand from Korea and Japan _ to 
Malaya and Indonesia. 3 


Last week’s high & low for .945 fine 
gold $273%—269%, for .99 fine in 
Macao $28614%4—282%. Daily high & 
low in HK:—$273%—271%; 272%— 
271%; 272%—271; 2723,—269%; 
272—-270%; 271%—270%. The mar- 
ket opened at $271% and closed 271%. 
Crossrates: US$ 39.65—39.35. oa 
Macao contracts for a total of 17,600 
ozs concluded at 39.90—39.88. 


Undertone was steady though world 
prices a shade easier. Local prices 
ruled mostly below cost but that situa- 
tion will soon change making imports 
fractionally profitable. The Macao au- 
thorities ought to persuade the gold 
importing ‘monopoly’ to reduce further 
their exaction so that more imports 
ean be arranged. The ‘fee’ demanded 
by the import licence controlling or- 
ganisation is, under present depressed 
conditions, too high, and should be cut 
down to the minimum; at the same 
time, the financially hard pressed Macao 
govt., if it acted wisely and in the 
interests of the community, ought to 
increase the duty on the ground that 
lower imports in the recent past have 
affected the revenue of the govt. to a 
serious extent and that to make up 
for this loss a higher duty was to be 
charged. This would be possible only 
if the gentlemen controlling the ‘mono- 
poly’ inside and outside the govt. 
wculd show more concern for’ the 
public than for their own welfare. 


Local stock continued rising after a 
period of near-exhaustion. The local 
authorities issued permits for 10,000 
ozs for ornamental purposes at the 
oceasion of the Coronation week in 
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HK. Change over interest favoured 
buyers at the rate of $ .47 per 10 taels. 
Tradings totaled only 121,200 taels or 
a daily average of 20,200. Positions: 
82,500 per day. Cash sales: 17,840 
taels of which 6340 listed in the Ex- 
change. Imports: 1500 taels (1000 
from the Philippines, 500 from Macao). 
One shipment arrived in Macao and 
totaled 40,000 ozs. Exports: 3400 
taels all of which shipped to Singa- 
pore. 


Silver: Prices per bar $5.538—5.50, 
dollar coin 3.52—3.54, small coins 
2.73—2.72. Sales: 3000 taels of .99 
fine, 5000 dollar and 4000 small coins. 
As gold prices were steady and US$ 
showed firmness silver market followed 
suit. Local ornamental demand im- 
proved. No export inquiry. 


US$: High low rates for US$ 
notes $60014,4—598, DD 600%—596, TT 
New York 602——598; crossrates US$ 
2.657—2.675  (5-8% below official 
cross, a percentage which does not 
encourage switch transactions). Daily 
high & low TT rates: $600%—598; 
599%4—598; 599%—598%; 600%— 
599%; 602—600%; 601%4—601. Sales: 
TT US$ 1,950,000, DD 280,000. notes 
spot 651,000, futures 4% million. 


Market was steady to firm on lower 
crossrates abroad and better local de- 
mand by gold and general importers. 
In TT sellers were not easy to find and 
had to be persuaded. Notes were ar- 
riving in larger volume from Japan, 
Korea and the Philippines (in the latter 
country all efforts to suppress the 
smuggling out of US$ proved futile in 
the face of Chinese traders’ cunning 
and Philippine officials’ corruption). 
Merchants were also buying notes as 
TI was not always offered at reason- 
able rates. Interest was in favour of 
buyers in the forward market (which 
is largely fictitious and speculative) 


and totaled $1.95 per US$ 1000. Posi- 


tions: US$ 3% m., per average day. 


a hopeful 


terms of foreign currency: Malaya 
.536%—.53%, Siam 3.05—2.90. Sales: 
147,500 pesos, 24 m. yen, US$ 35,000, 
625,000, Mal.$, 4% m, baht, 


Chinese Exchanges: Official rates 
remained unaltered. Free market 
rates here due to stringent control in 
China and growing poverty of people 
in that country nominal only. Some 
business in People’s Bank notes was 
done at $16914—164 per million. This 
rate shows a depreciation of the PB 
yuan against the official rate of about 
40%. 


Taiwan notes and DD quoted resp. 
$235—-230 and 220—217% per 1000 
yuan. Business reduced. Gold and 
US$ excHange quoted nominally 105% 
and 102% in favour of Taiwan. The 
banks doing Chinese exchange business 
are all losing, and many firms are now 
abstaining from. such transactions. 


* * * 
Report for the week May 11-16:— 


Gold: High & low for .945 fine 


gold $281%,—270%, opening & closing 


$2714%4—2803%4, Macao high & low for 
.99 fine $292—-282%, crossrates US$ 
39.80-—39.45, cif Macao contracts (for 
16.000 ozs) US$39.83—39.72. Daily 


high & low in HK:—$272%—2703%; 


275%—272%; 275—273%; 276%— 
27334; 276%—275%; 2814%—277%. 


Market was strong and rates ad- 
vanced by some 3%%. Bulls were 
happy. Abroad gold quoted higher, TT 
New York rose, export inquiry was 
brisk, stock still small, and rumours 
about baht depreciation were injecting 
note into trading. The 
piastre devaluation was another wel- 
come development. Bangkok quoted a 
cross of 43.36 which did not fail to 
impress local speculators. The out- 
look is optimistic as stock has to be 
replenished before new export demand 
ean be fully met. Interest favoured 
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US$: High & low for TT New York 
$612%—601%, DD 610—600, notes 
612—599%. Daily high & low TT: 
$603—601%; 6064%2—603; 
604%; 607— -604%; 
612%—608%. Sales: 
US$, DD 258,000, 
futures 5,650,000. 


607—605%:; 
TT 2,130,000 


Market was steady due to lower 
crossrates abroad, gold imports, specu- 
letive forward buying, less offerings, 
more merchant demand. Bangkok and 
Manila, usually sellers, turned buyers. 
As §.E. Asian buyers are coming to 
this market the US$ rate, if New York 
should keep transferable sterling down, 
may remain firm. 
not always lucky to cover. In notes 
sector speculative buying was noticed. 
Interest favoured sellers at $2.05 per 
1000 US$ (unit). Positions: 
44% m. per average day. DD sector 
showed activity as merchants were 
trying to obtain cover. after futile in- 
quiry in TT 


Banknotes: High & low rates per 
foreign currency unit in HK$:—London 
$15.83—15.78; Australia 12.37—12.32, 
N. Zealand 12.65, Egypt 13%; S. Africa 
15.28, France .0138—.0135, India 
1.18%—1.17%, Pakistan 1.154%—1.15, 
Ceylon 1.05, Burma .80, Malaya 1.824— 
1.81, Canada 6.04—5.99, Manila 
2.054%4—2.03, Macao 1.03—1.02, Japan 
.0153—.01465, Indochina .1145—.0895, 


Far Eastern TT & DD: High & low 
rates per foreign currency unit in 
HK$ :—Manila 2.03—2, Japan .0144— 
.0141, US$ in Tokyo 6.183—5.96. Rates 
in foreign currencies per HK$:— 
Malaya .5387—.5355, Bangkok 3.60— 
3.05, Indochina 104%4—8.65. Sales: 
240.000 pesos, 35 m. yen, US$ 30,000, 
Mal.$ 435,000, baht 5% m. 


About baht there was a rumour that 
the Thai: currency would be devalued; 
market rates “dropped almost 20%. 


Banknotes: High & low per foreign buyers at $1.09 per ten taels. Trad- Actually, decreasing earning by Thai- 
unit in HK$:—London 15.83—15.65, ings totaled 173,400 taels (daily aver- land from exports of rubber, tin and 
Australia 12.27—12.24, N. Zealand age 28,900). Positions: 92,600. Cash timber affected economy there. Against 
13—12.65. Egypt 13%, S. Africa sales: 28.390 of which 19,390 officially official baht rate of 2.825 per HK$, 
15.30—15.28, India  1.18%—1.18, listed. Imports: the free rate is about 30% down. 
Pakistan 1.164%—1.15, Ceyl 1.05, Macao, and a small lot from Manila. : pk 
.80, ig No arrival in Macao but beginning of Chinese Exchanges: Taiwan yuan 
Canada 6.02—5.98%. Manila 2.05% this week 40,000 ozs offloaded. Ex- quoted for notes $226—210, for DD 
2.03% Macao 1.03—-1.02, Japan ports: 16,400 taels of which 9000 to 220—215 per 1000 yuan. Rates more 
014;,—.0143, Bangkok  .34—.336, Singapore. 5500 Indochina, 1900 to nominal; also for gold and US$ trans- 
Indochina .119%—.118, Indonesia Japan and Korea. fer. 

Far Eastern TT & DD: Rates f dollar coin 3.60—3.58, sma coins million quote - : rates for 
DD ei TT on Manila $9.01—1.99 red 2.73—2.71. Sales: 3000 taels, 6000 major cities quoted 5500—6000 yuan 
peso; 6n Tokyo $1.41%—1.40% per dcllar and 5000 small coins. Stimula- per HK$. Official rates unchanged, at 
100 yen, and HK$5.94—-5.93 per US$ tion from other markets did not yet 4270 yuan per HK$, 22,270 per US$, 
in Japan. High & low per HK$ in make itself felt. | . 68,590 per sterling. 

Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., ¢ 
at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 
? The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.Y. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 


~ | Established 1863. 


| n y to | Sa n Francisco . The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up .... Nfl. 33,000,000.- 


Reserve Funds 
REGULAR FLIGHTS IN 


Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
DEPENDABLE DOUGLAS 


Branches :— 
DC-6B AND Dc-6 PALINERS 
Netherlands :— Sumatra:— India: — 
See your travel — or oe 
J. L The Hague Djambi Bombay 
PHILIPPINE AiR LINES Rotterdam Medan Caleutta 
= Spanning % of the world Palembang Hongkong. 
wr, | Java:— Telok Betong 
x | Djakarta Japan:— 
orneo:-—— Tokio 
DjakartaGambir Bandjermasin Kobe 
: = NY . Probolinggo Makassar Singapore. 
> emarang Lombok:— Thailand: — 
| Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 
| Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 
T. van Gulik, 
Manager. 


"HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. , 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 
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WHEELOCK MARDEN LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address; WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIP PIN G 
SHIPBU 


A ESTATE | 
MERCHANDISING . 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
| AVIATION 


The Wicsleck Marden; Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


_GREEN ISLAND | 
Cement Co., Ltd. 
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the economical cement. water- | 


Proofing 


available in 12 most attractive 
eglours..’A.. 
cement paint. that. protects-. and. 


preserves, - bringing light to. 
any. building! 
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MAERSK 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via | 
_ JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA | 
M.V. LAURA MAREE .... =. .. June 8 
M.V. OLGA June 17 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.V. ARNOLD MAERSK .... .... .... | 


Arrivals Soanme Persian Gulf & India 


M.V. EMILIE MAERSK .... .... .... .... May 28 
M.V. AGNETE MAERSK ..... .... .... June 19 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M.V. HERTA MAERSK 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN: & CO. 
Agents: ' 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


THE | 
HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents © Brokers 


French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 
Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 
Accounts Department - - - - = - 2nd floor, Room 28 


Telephones: 32369 (Private Office) 
38661 (General Office) | 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 
TOKYO, SYDNEY AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 


Correspondents at 


LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
BOMBAY, etc. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 


Shipping Agents: 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP Co., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Ltp. 
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